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Two Fair Women; 
oR, 
UNDER THE SURFACE. 


BY WM. MASON TURNER, M. D., 
AUTHOR OF “‘MARGOUN, THE STRANGE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 
AN OLD-TIME LINK. 


It was a bleak, threatening night in the lat- 
ter part of August, 18—. No moon was visi- 
ble in the murky sky, and the paling stars 
had long since been obscured behind the scud- 
ding racks of angry cloud-banks racing low 
through the air. A moaning wind sighed omi- 
nously and dismally among the scattered 
treés, looking like specters in the night. Anon 
vivid flashes of lightning illumined the inky 
sky above, leaving the darkness ten times 
more impenetrable than before, while the 
hoarse thunder growled under the bending 
sky. 

The man who was walking along that al- 
most obscured path to the rear of the little 
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DARK FIGURE STANDING NOT 


town of Gloucester, across the Delaware, on 
this dark and inauspicious night, paused. He 
leaned against a tree as if he was tired, and 
peered closely around him. At that instant, a 
blinding glare of lightning glittered through 
the dark woods; in a moment as the fearful 
collapse again occurred, a tree not ten yards 
away was splintered from top to bottom. 

Quick, fleeting and brief as had been the 
sulphurous glimmer, it was sufficient to reveal 
the repulsive lineaments of the man’s face; 
and that face, though terrible to look upon, 
was youthful. 

The fellow started back. . 

“By Jove! that’s close cutting!” be ejacu- 
lated with an oath. “But I’m not afraid. 
Lightning never strikes twice in the same 
place. Iam safe enough here. I am on busi- 
ness—business that concerns me deeply, or my 
name is not—. Ha! another? Well, fire away; 
I am not afraid of you,” he muttered, as an- 
other terrible flash glared over the woods, and 
a thunderbolt crashed above him. 

But, though the man spoke vauntingly, he 
was evidently frightened, for he hastily drew 
from his pocket a small flask and drank greedily 
| from it, 
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“Ha! hal” he laughed. “This gives me 
strength and nerve! I must not, will not flinch! 
If all goes well I need not longer fear the wolf 
at my door. Yet, what care I for the 
wolf? I will not work, for I am lazy and— 
Now, now for real work.” 

He abruptly ceased his mutterings and 
crouched closer to the tree, as in a lull of the 
wind, hasty footsteps were heard approach- 
ing. 

On came the steps. Then, at last, a dim 
figure showed indistinctly in the wood beyond; 
then it was abreast him who skulked near the 
path. Like a tiger the man bounded upon bins 
who came, and his heavy hand was upon his 
throat. 

A fierce struggle ensued. The man who 
was so suddenly and so unexpectedly assailed, 
was brave and strong, and he gradually gained 
the advantage in the contest. But then « knife 
flashed in the lightning’s glare; and again and 
again. 

The struggle was ended. The man, without 
a groan, fell heavily to the ground. In an in- 
stant greedy hands were rifling his pockets. 
The well-filled wallet was found. With a cry 
of triumph the red-handed murderer shoved it 
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into his bosom, and sprung to his feet. But, 
with a cry of alarm, he started back and 
brandished his gory blade again, as a tall fig- 
ure towered over him, pistol in hand. 

“Hold, maz!” hissed the new-comer. “I 
know you; and I know what you have done. 
Advance at your peril!” 

‘You here! you! Oh! heaven, I am un- 
done!” moaned the wretch. 

“Throw down your knife, fellow; we'll come 
to terms. There! so. Now give me half the 
prog. and ’'m mum.” 

“ Swear it, then!” 

“T swear.” 

“ Agreed; we'll divide.” 

The next morning when the sun rose bright 
and clear, a blooiy corpse was found in the lit- 
tle copse back of Gloucester. 

Who did the deed? 

This tragic occurrence took place six years 
prior to the opening of our story. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE WOMAN AND THE MAN, 


A PEERLESS beauty! 

Tall, elegantly tormed, rounded, a sufficient 
embonpoint, a clear, almost alabaster skin, 
through which the coursing veins and arteries 
showed plainly—a broad, white forehead, back 
from which fell in heavy, disheveled masses, a 
very torrent of jet-black, glossy hair, far down 
over the half-bare, marble-like shoulders—a 
full, expressive face, not altogether intellec- 
tual, yet sufficiently so; a proud, curved 
mouth; arching brows of midnight hue; lashes, 
long and silken in texture, almost concealing 
the dreamy black eyes! 

Such was Minerva Clayton, the bank-presi- 
dent’s daughter. 

And there she stood, leaning her dimpled el- 
bow up n the marbe-toppe! bureau, gazing 
out listlessly, musingly over Rittenhouse 
Square, at the fast-falling snow which filed the 
air wih its featbery battalions, and whitened 
the streets, and the sighing, moaning, bare- 
arined trees, 

Long and abstractedly did the young girl— 
not twenty—look through the half-Jrawn cur- 
tain. And she looked until her gaze became 
meaningless—stony. 

At last, witha sudden start and a half-cold 
shiver, she aroused herself, and draw a cush- 
ionel chair to the register, through which was 
pouring into the room volumes of grateful 
heat. 

Minerva Clayton was cladin an easy after- 
noon neglige. It was evident that she had just 
about beguu dressing for the evening, as arti- 
cles—costly too—of female apparel, were lying 
in disordered heaps upon the bed and about the 
room. 

“Heigho!” she murmured. “TI really for- 
got myself; and I must not catch cold or papa 
would go crazy at cnce.” 

She threw a light shawl over hr shoulders 
as she spoke, and casting her eyes aloft leaned 
back in the comfortable chair. She was soon 
again lost in thought. 

Minerva Clayton was a magnificent girl, but 
her eyes were not altogether dreamy and inno- 
cent when the long lashes uncovered them, and 
permitted an unobstructed view into the dark 
depths. And when she had withdrawn from 
the window, which the wind was so ominously 
rattling, she had opened her eyes, wide! But 
she was very pretty, very fascinating—every- 
thing to insnare a man’s heart, and to madden 
impulsive youth. 

“No!” she muttered, still communing with 
herself—endeavoring, it seemed, to settle some 
vexatious point to ber satisfaction ‘ What 
care I for Alice Ray? What care I for her soft 
baby face, with its mild blue eyes? She has 
no bold upon Clinton Craig’s heart, this poor 
fool! she loves him. Methinks J am fair to 
look upon—ani my eyes are black! Clinton 
can uot care for her! Baby in face—almost 
the same in person—and, I am proud and 
stately—so they say! They say! Ay! my 
admirers say so, and, ‘pon my soul, my admir- 
ers I cannot count! Besides,” and her lips 
curled in scorn, ‘“‘I am far richer than Alica 
Ray; papa isa bank-president; and that is so 
respectable. Old Richard Ray is » lumber 
dealer—a small one, at that, and that ir next 
to nothing. But,” and her voices sur’: to an 
anxious whisper, “did I not trifle .oo much 
with Clinton last evening?’ 

She moved restlessly in her caair, and, for a 
moment, her broad, mayble-like brow was 
wrinkled into an uneasy frown. But her face 
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was smooth and unruffled again, as she laughed 
merrily and continued: 

‘‘] dare say I did tease him a little. He 
seemed somewhat vexed, and entirely in earn- 
est when he declared that if I did not accom- 
pany him to the opening ball of the Academy 
of Music to-night, he would take Alice Ray! 
Wha) if he did so?” 

She glanced hastily at a miniature clock of 
Black Forest wood suspended over the marble 
mantle, 

‘Tis getting late, and J must stop this!” she 
almost hissed, her voice instantly growing 
harsh, while a hard look passed over her fea- 
tures. ‘‘Obstinate boy! he’ll be as good as bis 
word, I know him well; and he should have 
known that I was but joking. He shall not 
take Alice Ray—there! And— But what 
claim have I on Clinton Craig? He has never 
proposed, but he shall! For he loves me, and 
I know it.” 

She locked her ivory-like fingers together, 
and sat for a moment us though wrapt in pro- 
found meditation, And as she mused, a singu- 
lar, doubting expression spread over her pretty 
face. 

“Would I love Clinton Craig were he not 
beir—everybody says so, even his adopted fa- 
ther—to what might be termed a colos- 
8.1 fortune?’ she at last muttered between her 
locked teeth, ‘True enough, I am very rich; 
papa has only me to whom to give his hundred 
thousand; yet for all that, I could not marry a 
poor man; it would be a disgrace. But, be- 
sides his expected money, Clinton Craiz is so 
intelligent, so handsome, so elegant, so every- 
thing! that I can’t help loving him some/ I 
forgot something —” 

Her voice sunk so low that her mutterings 
were inaujible. But she sat upright in her 
chair and exclaimed aloud: 

“T forgot that Algernon Floyd, too, is am- 
bitious—ihat he is elegant and handsome, I 
do not err when I say Iam sure he loves me 
as much as does Clinton Craig. But,” and a 
hiss again sounded in her tones, ‘he bas no 
money!’ 

For ten minutes Minerva Clayton sat silent 
—almost motionless—and gazed vacantly abead 
of her. But, at last, awaking herself, she 
glanced around ber and said, hurriedly: 

“Time flies. I must act. I must write 
Clinton a line or so; then we will see if he 
takes Alica Ray to the ball.” 

As she spoke she drew a small writing-table 
near her. Ina few moments she bad dashed 
off a hasty note, inclosed it in a scented enve- 
lope and directed it. 

The superscription was: 

“CLINTON CRAIG, Esq. 
“No. 10 Spruce Sr., 
“ (Present.)” 

Striking a small hand bell lying near her, 
the proud girl again leaned back in her chair, 
This time the pert:rbed shade had gone from 
her brow and she smiled sweetly, 

‘That is polite!” she said, softly. ‘Tis not 
too forward; and—Clinton Craig shall not 
take Alice Ray to the Academy to-night! He'll 
come! I do not fear me.” 

Just then the door opened. 

“Here, Annie, take this note, and tell Henry 
to carry it at once—to its address. He can 
read, 

The domestic took the note, bowed and left 
the room. 

Clinton Craig strode up and down his richly 
carpeted room. He seemed anxious and ex- 
cited. 

“T tell you what, Fred,” he said, pausing 
and turning toward his friend who sat there 
watching him quietly. ‘I don’t like the posi- 
tion I am in!” 

““T don’t blame you.” 

“You don’t? Yes; I suppose not.” 

“Don’t you get vexed, Clint,” said the 
other, laughing, “ but take my advice—und T 
am able to give it; get out of that position— 
honestly, of course, my good fellow.” 

“Easy enough to talk, Fred; but put your- 
self in my place for a while, and—” 

“Not much!—thank you!” 

“But just suppose that you do, Fred?” 

“Very good; | would do exactly what I ad- 
vise you to do. The fact is, Clint, you can’t 
do otherwise.” 

“‘Confound it, I say emphatically!® ex- 
claimed young Craig, impulsively. ‘I know, 


Fred, that Minerva was but joking, tuying 
with me, when she said she would not go with 
me to the ball to-night.” 

“Granted, and I believe it; for the girl 
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really loves you—or your expected million- 
airesbip—and—” 

‘‘ Nonsense, Fred.” 

‘Exactly so—all save the nonsense; and it 
may be that time— However, that’s neither 
bere nor there. Minerva Clayton, after pro- 
mising you a month since to go with you to 
this confounded ball, now suddenly, and with 
no reason given, declines to go. Half-vexed, 
you rush off and ask pretty Alice Ray to go 
with you. She has consented. And now you 
want to break your engagement with her, 
without any ofber reason than that you are 
madly in love with Minerva Clayton; perhaps, 
tvo, because the banker’s daughter would look 
better on your arm, and create more nvise and 
flutter at the ball than poor blue-eyed Alice 
could. But, my friend, we differ,” 

“You are candid, Fred.” 

“Tam more, Clinton; 1am your friend. I 
must speak the truth.” 

There was a pause for a few moments; but 
Clinton Craig, who was again striding anx- 
jously up and down the room, could not be si- 
lent for any length of time. 

**I do love Minerva Clayton; nay, I wor- 
ship ber, I adore—” ; 

“There, Clint—stop; you are getting red in 
the face, and—l’ll have to,bleed you!” 

Fied Ashe, the young doctor smiled, as he 
spoke. 

‘* Well, then.” returned the cther, good-na- 
turedly, at the same time taking a seat, “in a 
few words: I love Minerva and would not of- 
fend her.” 

** How can you offend her?” 

“By taking Alice Ray to the ball.” 

“You should have thought of that before, 
Besides, if Minerva Clayton will not go with 
you, herself, why it is simply tyranny in her 
to force you to remain away. You are not en- 
gaged.” 

“T wish we were!” 

“‘T don’t know about tbat. Perhaps—ay! 
perhaps”’— and Frederick A-he, M. D., looked 
a Jittle serious as he abruptly ended his some- 
what singular sentence, 

Cliuton Craig paid no attention to this; Mi- 
nerva Clayton, her probable wrath, its future 
consequences, were filling bis mind just now. 

*The fact is,” continued young Ashe, as if 
his own mind was made up, ‘‘ you bave gotten 
yourself in.o this mess, and you must get your- 
self out of it. Put on your test countenance, 
and make little Alice Ray bappy, by escorting 
ber to the ball. Beyond a doubt, she loves you, 
Clinton.” 

“T must do it, I suppose,” muttered the 
other, slowly. ‘‘ Yet 1 love not Alice, though 
I esteem her.” 

‘‘Ts it because she is not so rich as Minerva 
Clayton, my friend?’ ard the doctor louked 
straight and steadily into the face of his com- 
panion. 

But Clinton Craig did not hesitate; nor did 
bis face flusb at all as he promptly answered: 

“Not a bit of it, Fred. You ase inclined to 
hold me cheap. I have money enough—a 
large fortune, certainly in prospectu. But I 
do not love Alice Ray, and could not, wereI to 
try ever so mucb.” 

‘Ah! Well, it would not require much ef- 
fort on my part,” murmured the young physi- 
cian, softly. 

“You—you love Alice Ray!” exclaimed 
young Craig, in surprie. “You amaze me; 
but, ‘pon my soul, Fred, Iam glad to hear it. 
Ti assist you. Alice will make you a good 
wife. You go with Ler to the ball,” 

““You jump readily at conclusions, Clint,” 
answered the other, dryly. ‘‘I love Alice Ray 
already; but it is for her pure, noble heart, 
her amiable disyosition, her lofty soul. But I 
dare not hope to make her my wife. She is 
too good for me, and— Why, under the cir- 
cumstances, I'll not go with her to the ball.” 

“You will not? Then you—” 

At that moment the bell rung. 
was handed in. 

Clinton took it, As his eyes fell on the su- 
perscription, he reddened to the roots of his 
hair. Then a radiant smile broke over his 
handsome face. He hastily tore open the en- 
velope and read the sheet it contained. 

“TI told you so!” he exclaimed, joyfully. 
‘‘ Minerva—Heaven bless her!—is true! Listen, 
Fred: 

“*Mon Came Amt:—I was but joking last ata, 


and acted as I did sui to try you. Please take 
m* to the ball, and—not little white-faced Alice 


Ray. 
“*Cor and bi the answer yourself. 
peda ayes thine. ve Mixzerva.™ 


Then a note 
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A moment of silence. It was broken by 
young Craig. 

“Now, Fred, what do you think of that? 
Isn’t she.a glorious girl?” 

“T can’t exactly see any glory attaching to 
Miss Clayton,” said the doctor, sarcastically, 
“T can only seo in her a deep, designing 
woman,” 

The last words were spoken seriously, and 
firmly. 

Clinton’s brow contracted, as a hot, angry 
erimsoning flashed over it; but the young man 
controlled himself, 

“Tam your friend, Fred, and you are free 
with me,” ho said, 

“‘ Because you are my friend, I am free with 
you,” was ths quiet reply. ‘‘And now, Clin- 
ton, what are your plans? What are you going 
to do?” 

“Going todo? Can you ask? Why, the an- 
swer is plain; I am going with Minerva.” 

“ And Alice, Clinton?” 

‘Why, confound it, I do say! Now, Fred, 
that’s a gvod fellow, you see the predicament 
Tam in.” 

“No, I don’t,” 

“You do! And now, that’s a good fellow, 
you must relieve me in this matter; you must 
take a note from me, and be Alice’s escort 
yourself.” And he took his friend’s hand coax- 
ingly in his. 

Dr. Ashe pondered; but it was only for a 
moment, 

“T'll accommodate you, my friend,” Le said, 
earnestly, ‘‘becauss your honor is at sta.se, 
But, as [ am no postman, I will take no note. 
I will tell Alice in person, why you failed to 
keep your engagemeut, and—why, I'll be off.” 

Clinton Craig was happy now; he dil not 
persuade his friend to remain longer. 


That night at nine o’clock, the young heir to | 
the fortune—as aforesaid—attired in the tip of | 


fasbion, descended from a glittering curriaze 
before the entrance of an aristocratic mansion 
on Walnut street, opposite Rittenhouse Square, 
Bounding up the stately steps, he rung the bell, 

And that evening when Dr, Ashe stood in 
the bumble, yet comfortable house of Alica 
Ray on Vine street, near Sixth, and told his 
message and his errand, a great welling tear 
suffused the girl’s eye fora moment, But she 
dashed it aside as she murmured: 

“Very good, dector. I could not expect him 
to go under such circumstances. But I will go 
with you; and | thank you sincerely for your 
kindly offer of protection.” 


CHAPTER II, 
THE NIGHT PROWLERS, 

THE shades of night had just hurtled down; 
the blinding snow was still falling, and the cold 
north-west wind blew raw and wintry over the 
Quaker city. 

A rough night to be abroad, and yet there 
were those who walked that wild wintry eve- 
ning, despite the cru:ty snow under foot, and 
the cutting blasts that moaued and roared 
through the almost deserted streets, 

It was about nine o'clock; in fact, the sono- 
rous bell in the lofty, wind-Llown cupola of In- 
dependence Hall had just struck that hour, 

Stealing along under the dense shade of the 
reservoir hill at Fairmount, two men took their 
way silently yet swiftly on. ‘They burried 
past the mill houses, then across the little 
bridge, and turning to the left bent their steps 
through the crunching snow toward the old- 
time Lemon Hill. The night-prowlers paused 


ot for a moment, but, despite the darkness, 


pursued their way boldly in the teeth of the 
blustering wind which swept from behind the 
wooded hill before them. It was evident that 
the ground was as familiar to them by night 
as by day. Crossing the second bridgs which 
spanned a little estuary of the Schuyikill, they 
turned into the summer road leading around the 
base of the hill and skirting the river by tho 
boat-houses. 

Still tue heavy flakes of snow came hurtling 
down in flying, scurrying eddies and gusts; 
and the hoarse wind sung wrathfully, dolefully 
through the trees, and over the dark bosom of 
the shuddering river. 

And as yet the men had not spoken a word. 
With their slouched hats drawn over their 
brows, their heavy overcoats pulled high up 
around their necks, they bowed their heads in 
the fuce of the driving storm and strode hastily 
on, 

At last, the taller of the two suddenly paused 
as Girard avenue bridge was reached, which 


| stretching away into obscurity in the gray 


gloom. 

“By Jove! TI am tired,” he muttered. 
‘We'll rest. True enough, I have lungs of 
leather, but they must be steel-fastened to 
stand up long under such work! Come! crouch 
up close, I tell you this wind will find its way 
through pilot cloth, were it a foot thick!” 

He shivered as he spoke. 

His companion drew closer to his side, and 
sheltered himself behind the massive buttress 
of the bridge. 

“You are right, Algy,” he said, half-famil- 
iarly, half-respectfully. ‘‘’Tis a raw night; 
and with such a wind as that against you— 
whew! listen to it—to say nothing of a foot of 
half-frozen snow under your boots, makes it a 
hard matter to get along.” 

“Well, we'll rest a minute, and then push 
on. I must begin to arrange matters to-night, 
some way or another, that’s certain! Con- 
found my luck! Iam in need of money, Iam 
—and so are you, We know one another; we 
must work together to get that money.” 

“That uncle of yours is a mean, stingy old 
chap, Algy. You are his own flesh and blood, 
while that other fellow is only—” 

“A miserable nothing! an interloper—a man 
who stands between mo and daylight, between 
me and money, ay! between me and life it- 
self!” interrupted tho other, fiercely. ‘‘ Yes; 
and who knows anything of him?” 

“Why, it seems that your old uncle does,” 
answered his companion, quietly. ‘‘ I’ve heard 
it said, that though the fellow may be fatherless 
and motherless, yet your uncle myy be—mind 
you I say may be—some kin to him.” 

“Nonsense, Jem! And yet— No, he is no 
way related to him. Tuhis old uncle of mino is 
obstinate, though people ‘call him benevolent, 
philanthropic, and all that sort of thing. He 
took a fancy to this fellow—a fancy, dandy- 
looking chap now; and I am convinced that he 
intends giving him the bulk of bis property, 
Yes, he’ll do that, and-—starve me!? 

“The old man will havé his way, Algy—if 
he aint prevented.” 

The latter words were spoken in a low, sig- 
nificant tone. 

“You are right, Jem; you are right! But 
will he have his way? Wi.) this yellow-baired, 
pearly-faced upstart cheat me of what should 
be justly mine? Hark you, Jem; Iam work- 
ing for money; Vl win it.. But come; we are 
rested now; we must burry cn. When we are 
safely housed, and sitting by a genial fire with 
a pitcher of alo between us—alas! that I can 
afford nothing better—why we can talk more 
at leisure. Yet I forgot sometbing: is’ Moll 
expecting us?” 

‘*Yes; | told her this afternoon to entertain 
no compavy, but to keep the little parlor for 
us,” 

“What did sho say?” 

“That she would do so, provided there was 
prog in it, and that sho received five dollars 
tor keeping closed doors. The old bag swore 
that she expected a perty at her snug old house 
for ‘catfish and coffee—’” 

“Yes; and you paid her, Jem?” 

“ Tdid—knowing you would promptly square 
with me,’ answered the fellow, with a hulf- 
audible chuckle, 

The tall man did not reply, and the fellow 
called Jem continued: 

“However, Algy, I can trust you.” 

“Very good; and—you had better.” 

These words had in them a peculiar signifi- 
cance, At all events, Jem was suddenly si-ent. 


“Now, Jet’s be off, Jem; you know I must | 


be back in time for the ball. 
given tne—and [ will see her — Minerva Clayton, 
the grand, and the beautiful!—there. The proud 
girl scorns me; but she shall yet love me. 
Come.” 

The men turned at once and continued their 
way along the river. At last a dark object 
reared itself before them. The prowlers 


paused; and the tall man placing bis fingers to | 


his lips gave forth a sudden, shrill call. 


Almost instantly a light flashed out from the | 


dark object ahead. But, in a moment, it was 
gone, 


A minute later the two men disappeared in | 


the swart shadow flung by a small house that 
stood almost on the very edge of the river. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE BATTLE AND THE VICTORY, 
No one, living at the time, will ever forget 
a celebrated great occasion in Philadelphia, 


structure reared itself nigh aud spectral, and | happening in the winter of the year 185—. 


s 
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That was the event of the yer, and this great 
occasion was the formal opening of the Acedemy 
of Music, at which time a grand and ever-to- 
be-remembered ball was given. The doings 
and incidents of that ball, are to this day as 
vividly recalled by some, as though they trans- 
pired last night. 

It was a raw, wintry night—the same one, 
on the afternoon preceding it, we have seen 
Minerva Clayton gazing musingly out of ber 
window, over Rittenhouse Square—the same 
night on which we have noted two prowlers 
skulking their stealthy way under the howling, 
bare-armed trees at Fairmount. 

But, though the night was rough and wild; 
though the winds trooped hoarsely along in in- 
visible battalions, it was a gay, rollicksome, 
joyous night—to some. 

There are fabulous tales extant—now al- 
most grown into legends—of that blustering 


| night; tales rivaling those of the mytbical Sind- 


bad, in richness, gorgeousness and splendor, 
of the show, magnificence and glitter at the 
Academy; tales of diamond necklaces, spun- 
glass dresses and royal silks, satins and broad- 
cloth, The author well remembers the event 
with its many marvels; he knows that there is 
more truth than fiction in the grand tales which 
have been handed down, 

But it is not our purpose to describe the ball 
at the Academy; our promise is to write out 
p2ge by page, a very mysterious heart-history, 
a very veracious Jove story, and to unravel it 
quietly, link by link, as we proceed. 

Clinton Craig of whom everybody knew so 
much, and—so little, whose nume, on account 
of his princely good luck, was on everybody’s 
lips, whose splendid form and bandsome face 
were known from the Neck to the Rising Sun, 
from the Delaware to the Schuylkill—was a 
striking man iu personal appearance. 

He was about the medium stature, not 
grossly stout, but elegautly proportioned, with 
fine, erect, spreading shoulders, a deep chest, a 
slender waist, and a foot like a soldier of ten 
years’ service, He was a decided blonde, with 
a fair skin—womenly, indeed—large blue eyes, 
delicate tracing of eyebrows, a profusion of 
curling chestnut hair, clustering rather disor- 
dered!y over a forehead remarkable for its great 
breadth rather than for higut—remarkable, tvo, 
for its almost marble-like whiteness. His face 
was full, though of a wonderfully vivacious 
and intellectual cast. But it was his square 
jaw, his prominent chin, along with the ner- 
vous clutching of bis muscular hands, which 
showed the iron nature, at bottom, of the man. 
He was not over twenty-four years old, 

On this night of nights, as he entered the 
immens? auditorium of the Academy of Music, 
with Minerva Clayton, the bank-president’s 
davghter, hanging on his arm, aud paused for 


‘a moment under the brilliant light of the 


chandelier, to gaze around at the scene of 
elmost incredible splendor, he looked grandly 
Landsome, 

His cheeks were aglow with excitement, and 
bis flasbing eyes showed the exultation swelling 
w.tbin Lim, as he feit the weight of the lovely 
girl who clung to him and gave him eclat 
and glory by her own splendor and magnifi- 
ceuce. 

We use the term lovely in speuking of Mi- 
nerva Clayton as she stuod there and glanced 
atout ker halt-timidly, balf-bolly, simply be- 
cause We C ni use no stronger; a faint idea only 
cf the girl’s wondrous Leauty can Le conveyed 
by that little word. 

She was clad in the richness and extrava- 
gance that unstinted wealth could afford, and 
which this giand event demanded from one of 
her station. Her dress was of the cosiliest 
material; it could be worn only once, or on an 
occasion similur to this. Her raven hair was 
gathered away from her fine brow in heavy 
masses—those masses Juden with glittering 
jewels —falling even down to her waist, Dia- 
monds, rubies, sapphires, emeralds, fairly 
blazed forth fromevery conceivable purtion of 
her person. In her worldly grandeur she 
luoked Jike some modern queen of Steba. 

* Magnificent, Minerva—Miss Clayton— 
magnificent!” exclaimed the young man with 
enthusiasm. 

“Yes, grand indeed; and we, as Philadelphi- 
ans, should be proud of this event. But, Mr, 
Craig, you can—” - 

She te-itated and cast her eyes down. 

Young Craig glanced tenderly at her. 

“ What—what can I—Miss Clayton?” he 
asked softly, still bending his ardent gaze upon 
her. 
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“ Why—yes!l—you can, if you wish, call me 
Minerva,” she returned in a voice that was 
scarcely audible. 

‘“‘ Heaven bless you, Minerva! You know not 
how happy you have—” 

“There, there, Clinton—for such I will call 
you—stop! You may be overheard,” hastily 
interrupted the girl as a tall, stately-looking 
young man, clad in elegant attire, suddenly 
strode by them. 

This individual paused for a moment and 
turning toward the flashing couple, bowed low. 
Then as a dusky flush swept over his face, he 
reared his form and hurried on into the mazy 
throng. 

That man was about thirty yearsof age; and 
despite the ominous, forbidding frown which 
rested on his dark, heavily-bearded face, he was 
a fine looking fellow. As he moved gracefully 
and familiarly through the swaying crowd, it 
was easy to see that he was perfectly at home 
—that, if anything, he felt himself superior to 
the situation. But in another moment he had 
bowed low before a princely woman, and was 
lost speedily to view, as he bore her away on 
his arm with the grace of a courtier. 

“Algernon Floyd! he here!” exclaimed 
young Craig unguardedly, while his brow con- 
tracted just a little, and a bitter, vindictive fire 
gleamed for an instant in his eyes. 

** And why not, Clinton?” asked the banker’s 
daughter in a low, but distinct voice, at the 
same time watching, furtively, the young 
man’s face. 

Clinton Craig winced under that remark; 
for the moment, he had forgotten that that 
dark-bearded young man was own blood 
nephew to the rich merchant who, for some 
or other cause, had adopted him and made him 
heir presumptive to a colossal fortune. He 
had forgotten that Algernon Floyd had more 
legal right to that fortune than he had, and 
that many wise ones had said as much right 
out, and endeavored, at least, to make old 
Thompson Floyd divide equally his property 
between his nephew and his adopted son. 

But Minerva Clayton still kept her eyes fas- 
tened on the young man’s face. She had asked 
a pointed question and was waiting for an an- 
swer. 

“Yes, truly,” answered Clinton with some 
embarrassment of manner. ‘“ Algernon Floyd 
has as much right to come here as any one, 
Minerva. But,—why the truth is, I did not 
think he was able, pecuniarily, to afford to at- 
tend the ball. You know, Minerva, tickets 
are ten dollars each, and—” 

“Exactly—where did he get the money— 
eh, Clinton?” 

“You are right, Minerva; you are good at 
guessing; but come; we are rested now. Let 
us go upon the platform; I see that they are 
forming for the dance. We must hurry or 
we'll be too late. Now—good heavens! here 
comes Fred Ashe with—” 

‘* Little Alice Ray on his arm!” interrupted 
Minerva, contemptuously, as she glanced su- 
perciliously at the advancing couple. ‘“ I don’t 
like her, Clinton; and I can’t bear that med- 
dlesome, self-opinionated, rude doctor!” 

Before young Craig could reply to this, and 
ere he could turn away—as he endeavored to 
do—Fred Ashe, with his lovely charge cling- 
ing close to him, stood before them, 

The young physician bowed respectfully, yet 
curtly to Minerva, scarcely noticing his friend 
Clinton, and hurried on. 

But Alice Ray, with her auburn hair, and 
soft blue eyes, smiled good-naturedly on her 
old beau as she passed, and whispered to him 
guilelessly and innocently: 

“T received your message, Clinton, and— 
yes—I was satisfied. It was all right. I hope 
you'll enjoy the ball.” ; 

Then she was gone, 

Clinton Craig bit viciously at the ends of his 
sweeping mustache; but he contrived to mum- 
ble some incoherent words, and make an awk- 
ward bow of acknowledgment to the fair 
pega had spoken so sweetly, so confidingly 
to 


But Minerva Clayton’s brow was clouded 
with an angry scowl. 

“Does that girl—does Alice Ray call you 
Clinton?” she asked, in a hoarse whisper, as her 
eyes glared upon the young man, 

“Not with my consent, Minerva,” was the 
prompt reply; for he felt the warm, rounded 
arm tremble in his. ‘“ Fear not!’ he hastened 
to say: “love for Alice Ray has no place in my 
heart. But we must go now.” 

Taking her hand in his, he half-drew her 


through the crowd to the large platform cover- 
ing the entire parquette, and which had been 
laid for dancing. : 

Then, at a given signal, the orchestra pealed 
forth its entrancing strains, and in an instant 
the floors were creaking under the measured 
tread of twenty sets. And again and again 
were those sets formed, and the wild, giddy 
dance went on. And every time Clinton Craig 
was Minerva’s partner. 

At length there came a lull; the weary danc- 
ers promenaded the platform, flushed and 
breathless. 

As young Craig stood under a gaslight chat- 
ting gayly with the banker’s daughter, the two 
were suddenly approached by Algernon Floyd. 
His dark face was pleasant with a winning, 
half-appealing smile as he bent his head low be- 
fore Minerva; he did not even glance once at 
her companion. 

“*T hope,” he began, in a deep, but sweet and 
musical voice, ‘‘that I can dare ask Miss 
Clayton to honor me with her hand in the next 
set?” 

He gazed fixedly at her as he made his em- 
phasis. 

“Miss Clayton is engaged for the evening,” 
said Craig, stiffly, before the girl could reply. 

No, no, Clin—Mr. Craig; I am not,” said 
Minerva, hastily and spitefully. ‘I will dance 
with you, Mr. Floyd.” 

As she spoke, she quietly slipped her hand 
from young Craig’s arm, and transferred it to 
that of the dark-faced man who towered before 
her. 

A smile of undisguised triumph flitted for a 
moment over Algernon Floyd’s features as he 
drew that round, rosy arm in his. Turning 
off, he bowed and said, sarcastically, to Clinton 
Craig: 

“With your permission, sir.” 

In a moment more, with Minerva by his 
side, and Dr. Ashe with Alice Ray as vis-a-vis, 
Algernon Floyd glided away gracefully in the 
dance. 

No one knew of the battle that had been 
fought that night in the bosom of the dark- 
bearded fellow; but, that he, poor—penniless, 
almost—and without expectations, had won a 
victory, none knew better than did Clinton 
Craig, the petted. 


CHAPTER V. 
BEHIND THE SCENES. 


THE hours wore on and still the ball was 
kept up. 

It was long after twelve o’clock when Dr. 
Ashe and Alice Ray left the platform over the 
parquette, and elbowing their way through the 
crowd toward the stage, finally reached that 
mythical sacred region, known as “‘ behind the 
scenes,” 

Slides, swings, curtains, sets, ropes, pulleys, 
and all the rough paraphernalia of scene-shift- 
ing was there. The place was a labyrinth in 
itself; and its dusky, dreary solitudes were but 
ok ag lighted by a stray gas-jet here and 

ere, 

But Alice, leaning on the young physician’s 
arm, walked confidently on. 

Fred Ashe seemed suddenly serious—think- 
ing, and slightly excited; but he was in nowise 
nervous. 

At length they reached a side exit, and turn- 
ing to the left, walked on a little way and 
seated themselves on a bench that chanced to 
be there. A single burner illuminated the 
quiet, secluded precincts. The cold north wind 
forced its way into the rear of the building, 
and blew raw and chilly along the passage- 
way, rattling the cordage, and shaking the 
skeleton arras and tapestry into many a mourn- 
ful creak. 

Alice drew her opera-cloak about her shoul- 
ders, and crouched confidingly and trustingly 
closer to her protector. The light from the 
single jet shone down full upon them, as they 
sat there all alone in that dreary portion of the 
large structure. It lit up the face and figure 
of both. 

Alice Ray was a lovely girl—petite in form, 
yet sufficiently rounded and plump, her bared 
arms showing to a certain extent beneath the 
folds of the cloak which she had drawn over 
her shoulders. Her rich auburn hair rippled 
in the reflection of the light like wavelets of 
gold. The girl’s face was that of an angel, so 
pure, so innocent, so artless, so heavenly fasci- 
nating and lovely. The gentle, softly curving 
mouth, the half-pale, half-rosy lips, slightly 


parted, showing the glistening, pearly teeth 
within; the large blue eyes, dove-like and win- 
ning in their tender glance; the broad, white 
forehead with the arching brows—all made a 
very pretty and pleasing picture to look upon, 
one to be hung up in the halls of memory, 
there to be loved and cherished. 

Fred Ashe was not, strictly, what might be 
termed a handsome man, In size he was nei- 
ther large nor small; but his figure was perfect 
—well-knit, muscular and erect. His face was 
dark and swarthy and almost concealed behind 
a full curling beard of a dark brown color. 
His hair was of the same hue, and was cut 
close to his head. But if the young doctor was 
not handsome, he certainly was not homely; 
for there was a tenderness about his rather sad 
face, a quiet, sympathizing look in his large 
black eyes, that won upon all. Along with 
this, there was a general independent expres- 
sion of feature that gave him a very noble ap- 
pearance. 

“Are you cold, Miss Ray?’ he asked, with 
some solicitude, as he saw her tighten her cloak 
around her. 

“No—not too cold, doctor,” she replied, 
cheerfully; ‘“‘for I prefer almost anything to 
the stifled airin yonder crowded ball. Lam 
glad we can get pure air, even if cold, here, 
doctor.” 

“Then you are not overfond of such scenes, 
such occasions as this?’ asked the physician, 
quickly, 

“No, indeed—once in a long while will do 
for me,” was the quiet, earnest reply. ‘‘The 
truth is, I care but little for company; that is,” 
she hastened to say, ‘‘such company as we see 
here to-night. There is so much thoughtless- 
ness, so much giddiness and triviality, that I 
soon tire of it. Ah! yes,” with a weary sigh, 
“on such times as this, Iam inclined to think 
all men, and women, too, treacherous and in- 
sincere,” 

Fred Ashe pondered ere he answered; but 
as the words just spoken fell on his ear, a 
bright flush of pleasure, of downright joy, 
passed over his sober face. 

“You are right, Miss Ray,” he said, at 
length; “and yet you are not altogether right. 
This I readily grant, that many men are in- 
sincere, yet I cannot admit that all are so. 
Moreover, I have more faith in women—in 
certain ones.” 

He looked at her straight in the face; his 
gaze was ardent and significant. 

But Alice Ray did not change color under 
that steady look. She returned his gaze 
frankly as she replied: 

“Yes, I was wrong, doctor; there are two 
men in this world, besides my dear father, 
whom I could unhesitatingly trust,” and she 
still gazed innocently in the young man’s face. 

“* And those two, Miss Ray?” asked the phy- 
sician, almost in a whisper, as he leaned toward 
her. 

“Clinton Craig and—” 

She hesitated and bent her head. : 

“Yes, Clinton Craig; and the other?” per- 
sisted the young man, as he started and 
frowned slightly. 

“ And Doctor Fred Ashe,” was the half-hesi- 
tating reply, 

A shade flashed over the young physican’s 
face, as, for a moment, he bowed his head and 
mused. But with that shade, there was an ex- 
pression of something bright, as of a flitting 
hope, a mad, yearning ambition, a half-tri- 
umph. 

“ And so you would trust my friend, Mr. 
Craig, Miss Ray?’ he asked, slowly. 

‘“ With my very life!” was the prompt, im- 
pulsive reply. 

Fred Ashe started, and his brow wriukled 
into an ominous frown. But he said: 

‘* Clinton Craig is well worthy your trust; 
yet—yet—there are times when—” 

“When what, doctor?’ asked the fair-faved 
maiden, somewhat anxiously. 

“ Perhaps—nothing, Miss Ray; but—” 

“But, again! What is it, doctor? Do tell 
me!” and she gazed at him unflinchingly, 
though there was an anxious expression upon 
her face. 

“Well, Clinton Craig is a trusty, noble- 
hearted man, one who would scorn to stoop to 
a low action, and—why Minerva Clayton is a 
very beautiful and fascinating woman,” was 
the strange reply. 

For a moment a shiver shook Alice Ray’s 
slender form, and a flitting look of pain rested 
upon her features. But looking up again, she 
said, calmly: 


TWO FAIR WOMEN. 
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‘Granted, doctor; but that latter fact does 
not affect Mr. Craig and his uprightness, his 
nobleness of nature.” 

“True; it does not. But Ido not like that 
woman, Miss Ray—I have no fancy for Min- 
erva Clayton.” 

The young man spoke earnestly. 

“Nor do I!” was the sudden and somewhat 
vehement reply. ‘‘ Yet,” she continued, as if 
she was ashamed of her hastiness and self-com- 
wittal, “‘I have, after all, no reason for my— 
my dislike; the young lady has never harmed 
me.” 

“Nor me; yet elegant and dazzling as she is, 
she is a dangerous girl—ay! she is, as I know, 
deep and designing.” 

“Designing? How, and in what way, doc- 
tor?’ asked Alice, quickly. 

But Doctor Ashe did not answer at once. 
His face flushed viciously, and he turned his 
head away. 

Alice Ray, trembling and excited, continued 
to gaze at him. 

“Perhaps I have spoken too freely, Miss 
Ray,” said the young man, as his eyes once 
more sought hers. ‘‘I only meant—” 

**Too freely, doctor? and with me?’ and the 
maiden bit her red lip vexatiously. ‘“ Certainly 
you can trust me?” 

“T do trust you, Miss Ray, else I had not 
spoken as I did; I only feared that I might 
have wronged the young lady. But, Miss 
Ray,” and he hesitated, ‘‘ can I trespass on your 
time and patience just a minute longer? The 
place is fitting, the opportunity good, for what 
I have to say, provided you will listen,” and 
he looked at her earnestly with his large black 
eyes, “‘ must not be heard by others,” 

Alice Ray was a very pure, innocent maiden 
—unsuspecting and as trusting as a girl of ten 
years; but she was a woman and could easily 
read men, when the subject that burdened their 
minds pertained to heart-matters. Her pale 
face flushed slightly at first, then beautifully 
crimson, as her eyes gazed into the dark, plead- 
ing orbs of the man who sat beside her. The 
maiden read the secret there, and, for a single 
moment, an expression of joy rushed luminously 
over that innocent, baby face. Butin an in- 
stant if was gone, and one of pain—almost of 
anguish, took its place. She simply bowed her 
pretty head and whispered, in a sweet voice: 

“Speak on, doctor; I am listening. Speak 
on; perhaps it were as well. I'll heed what you 
say, and I will, sacredly, preserve your secret,” 

What did she mean? 

Dr. Ashe was a man of iron nerve, as had 
already—and more than once—been proved, in 
his young life, and as will be shown further in 
this eventful history; but he trembled now be- 
fore that sweet-faced girl, before that mutely 
bowed head, with its mass of golden huir. 
But he bestirred himself. 

‘You have known me, Miss Ray,” he began, 
in a low, but steady voice, ‘‘for a long time. I 
remember well when I, a boy of fifteen years, 
earried you over the brvoks, and climbed the 
hills for you in search of pretty flowers. You 
were a little maiden of ten. Ah! well do I re- 
member those times—so happy! And I often 
sit and dream lovingly over them; for they 
were joyous, brilliant, hopeful, halcyon days to 
me! And, forme, alas! they have never come 
again!” 

He paused and bent his head asif living again 
in the glad hours of the past. 

And Alice Ray bent her soft, dove-like eyes 
upon him. 

“‘T am entirely alone, Miss Ray,” continued 
the young man, in the same soft tone—“ en- 
tirely alone in the wide world—no father to 
advise me, no mother to—to love me, no 
brother, no sister! Alone! alone! with only 
one friend—Clinton Craig! And yet my heart 
is large, and yearns fur more, One word, Miss 
Ray,” be continued, after a brief pause, “ and 
you shall have my secret, I am well todo in 
this world’s goods and chattels. I think that I 
am fairly honest, and,” hesitating, ‘I am satis- 
fied on two points; I have an affectionate 
nature, and I love you, Alice—God alone knows 
how much.” 

The girl started violently and made a move- 
ment as if she would arise; but, before she 
could say or do anything, Fred Ashe gently 
restrained her as he continued: 

“Do not be frightened, Alice; be calm. 
Think for a moment, and in that moment think 
well! Remember that never before have I told 
woman what but now I have spoken to you; 
for, before high heaven, my heart has never 


thrilled for other than yor. Pity me, Alice; 


but speak your own pure soul right out to me, 
and tell me whether there is hope for me.” 

While he was giving utterance to these hot, 
impassioned words, he had gently taken her 
little hand in his; but that little hand was 
cold, clammy and trembling. 

Hastily the young man looked in her face. 

“Forgive me, Alice!” he exclaimed, in 
an earnest, yearning tone. ‘Oh! pardon me, 
if—” 

Alice quietly raised her head and gazed at 
him steadily and confidingly. 

“You have done nothing to offend me in the 
least, my dear friend,” she said, interrupting 
him. 
words have thrilled me to the very heart. I 
have a high appreciation of the gift which you 
would lay at my feet. I value highly your 
good opinion and your friendship. But, doc- 
tor, I honor you too much to hold you in need- 
less suspense. Oh! my dear friend, forgive 
me when I speak it: I do not love you as 
you deserve, and as you mean; I cannot be 
your wife. You know my secret—oh! J love 
another.” 

She impulsively clasped the young man’s 
nervous, chilled hands in her own pinky palms. 

And over those lily hands, with the taper- 
ing fairy fingers, the young physician bowed 
his dark face, with its richly curling beard. 
And the light of hope, of life itself, seemed 
gone from that face as the noble head went 
down, 

A terrible shiver passed through the well- 
knit frame, a vague uncertain tremor shook 
Fred Ashe like a sheaf of wind-blown barley; 
then he was calm and quiet again. Slowly he 
lifted his head; his almost bloodless face grad- 
ually regained its wonted hue; and when he 
poke it was in his same old genial tones. 

“ Heaven bless you, Alice! heaven bless you 
for your kind words. The struggle is over, 
and the ambitious light that glowed in my 
heart has been extinguished, alas! forever; 
the fires of love will never again be kindled for 
mortal woman. ‘To be your friend, your bro- 
ther, Alice, is now all that I crave.” 

The maiden’s eyes were suffused with hot, 
welling tears, and a stifled sob broke from her 
lips. She spoke no word. 

“And now, Alice, trust me with your se- 
cret; trust me as a brother, and I will never 
fail you. I half suspect, nay, almost know; 
yet from your own lips I would learn the truth: 
who is he to whom your young heart has gone 
out? Tell me, and my earnest prayers shall be 
for your happiness and his.” 

For a moment the trembling maiden cast 
down her eyes; she seemed to hesitate, to be 
almost afraid to speak. But, at last, frankly, 
naively, while the pearly tears still coursed 
down her peachy cheeks, she answered: 

“T will trust you, doctor; I love—nay, I 
adore Clinton Craig! my Clinton!” 

“Clinton Craig? Good heavens, Alice!” and 
the young man reeled back, ‘And, Minerva 
Clayton! how can you— Ha! ’sh! some one 
comes, Quick, Alice; here—behind the scene. 
Quick. We'll wait until they pass.” 

In an instant the two had glided noiselessly 
behind the friendly screen on the opposite side 
of the passage. 

Just then a couple slowly approached, arm- 
in-arm. One was an elegant-looking gentle- 
man, the other a magnificent woman. They 
seated themselves upon the bench which had 
just been vacated. 

But neither these two, nor those just gone, 
noted a tall, dark figure standing not twenty 
feet away, enveloped in the heavy shadows that 
lay along the passage. 


CHAPTER VI. 
NIGHT-WHISPERINGS, 

At this point we must go back a little way 
in our story, and follow the two mysterious 
walkers, whom we have seen skulking along 
over the snow-covered drives of Fairmount 
Park, It will be remembered that after briefly 
pausing under the gloomy arch of the Girard 
avenue bridge, they again braved the wind and 
storm, and pushed on around the huge rock, 
with its bold, hard face, standing up like some 
gray-walled giant of the night. They hurried 
around the neighboring bend, and entered a 
low, unpretending house, situated almost on 
the water’s edge. 

That house—now long since gone—was well 
known some years ago, to all who passed up and 
down the Schuylkill, It was a frequent resort 
for boats’-crews and their fair company. Many 


a carousal had taken place there, and drunken ° 


“Rest assured, doctor, that your kind | 
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orgies had reached far into the night, swelling 
hoarse and riotous over the sleeping waters. 

Every old house must have its dark tales; 
this was no exception to the rule. It too had 
its legends and its horrors. Yet, until ten 
o'clock in the evening, all was quiet and order- 
ly, and the delicate suppers of ‘catfish aud 
coffee ”—one of the treats of Schuylkill life— 
were decorously served by the matronly pro- 
prietress and her tidy-looking serving-maids. 
But it was after ten o’clock—in fact from that 
hour until the rosy dawn—that the noisy lac- 
chanals were held, and the wild, sometimes ter- 
rible scenes were enacted. 

The matronly proprietress was then a 
ebanged creature; her features would no longer 


| wear the motherly, insinuating smile, and the 


sudden hardness of her tones told the true, rude, 


| masculine character of the woman. 


After that magic hour, the company, too, was 
changed; gallant youths with their red-cheeked 
sweethearts no longer frequented the warm, 
brilliantly-lighted little reception-room. The 
truth is that such company as this litter was 
never admitted at such an hour, the house, 
apparently, was shut to all, For those who 
had rowed on to the ‘ Falls,” on returning, 
would see no lights flashing from the windows 
of the old house, everything there was silenced 
in darkness, and no sound could be heard in 
that direction save the deep baying of a watch- 
dog booming over the waters. 

Yet there were those who asserted, with a 
mysterious air, that, on more than one occa- 
sion, they had seen a strange glimmer flash 
forth over the rippling river, at a late hour of 
a stormy night. More than that; they had 
heard shouts and rousing songs as if coming 
from some mad revelry, echoing in the dreamy 
solitude. 

There were those, too, who frequented the 
house after ten o’clock—brawny-armed, rough- 
looking men—who went there stealthily on 
foot; and some went in rude, heavy boats, 
Those men came, and departed quietly; and 
they always brought or carried away packs. 
In their belts were stuck knives and pistols, 
and the fellows seemed watchful and suspi- 
cious. Before day, however, all was quiet, 
and as still as the grave in the old house. Per- 
haps its occupants were wrapped in slumber. 

Old Moll—her last name was known to none, 
save, perhaps, to herself—was a singular per- 
sonage, one, at first view, prepossessing to such 
a degree that the gay-hearted young barge- 
men on the river knew her familiarly, almost 
affectionately, as Mother Moll; but at other 
times and under other circumstances, and to 
other of her acquaintances, she was known by 
another name. 

In due time the reader will learn that other 
name—and whether or not it was deserved. 

To resume; the two men disappeared in the 
gloom of a narrow passageway. But they 
paused to shake the snow from their garments 
and feet. 

“Glad we're under cover, Algy, my boy!” 
muttered one of the fellows, kicking his heavy 
boots against the rude flooring. 

“ And I; but what keeps the old woman? 
She must know that after such a tramp, we 
must be half-frozen.” 

“ Bloody Moll doesn’t care a button for that! 
She’s independent of us, Algy. But—yes; 
here she comes at last, and— No; that is a 
man’s walk.” 

The two crouched close against the damp 
wall, as the door at the end of the passage was 
gently opened and closed, and a tall, heavy 
figure suddenly loomed up in the uncertain 
spectral haze flung into the dark place by the 
glimmering snow. The prowlers scarcely 
breathed, but clung close to the wall, as the 
man strode hurriedly and boldly out into the 
open air, As could be indistinctly seen, he 
was clothed coarsely, his gigantic person being 
wrapped in a common, cheap blanket. A mo- 
ment later his firm footfall, crunching in the 
crusty snow, hed died away. 

“That was Black Ben, Algy,” whispered the 
man called Tom. “I knew his figure, his 
walk. What the deuce is the fellow doing 
here?” 

‘* At the old business—ours, Tom, or worse! 
I don’t like the villain; he would chop my 
throat or yours for a quarter-dollar. We 
must keep our eyes on that man; he watches 
us. Perhaps we'll come out of the game even 
and square. But Moll—confound the old 
witch! is getting impudent; she gives us cold 
comfort!” 

“Ay! Bloody Mo!l knows thit your money 
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fs out—that luck is against you, that’s all, 
Algy.” 

“The old hag! But I'll bave money; yes, I 
swear l’li have it. However, kick on that 
door, Tom; maybe that wiil stir up the old bel- 
dame.” 

Tom did as directed; he applied his coarse 
boot vigorously to the stout oaken panel—and 
again and again. At Jast shuffling feet were 
heard inside. Then the wel!-barred door was 
cautiously opened; but it was almost immedi- 
ately fastened with a large check cbain. 

‘Who are you, and what’s your business?” 
asked a rough, masculiue voice in a hoarse 
growl. 

“ By Jove! that’s cool, Moll!” auswered the 
tall man, sbaking the door vexatiously. ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly you were expecting us. Let us in, my 
beauty; we are already half frost-bit.” 

“Ah! ’tis you, captain, and your shadow, 
the squint-eye! Ha! ha! But come in; I had 
not forgotten you ” 

As she spoke she opened the door, at the 
same time springing on the light of a small 
bull’s-eye night lantern. The rays fell upon 
the woman’s figure. She was a large, coarse- 
looking creature, dressed in a very slip-sbod 
style. Her head was capless and bare, her thin 
iron-gray locks flaunting about her head in the 
wind blasts that swept rudely in. 

The light likewise revealed a huge naked 
knife thrust into a wide belt of soft chamois 
skin, strapped around her portly waist. 

“None of your compliments, Moll,” mut- 
tered Tom, after a pause, as he entered the 
doorway. ‘‘ You may some day make free an 
inch or so too much with me, Then you know 
there'd be a chance of your taking a cold, that’s 
all!’ 

He spoke gruffly and half menacingly. 

‘Ha! ha! ha! man; IdiJ but joke,” laughed 
the brawny woman. ‘But barkee, my child,” 
and she sunk her voice to a whisper as she put 
her lips to the fellow’s ear, ‘‘old Moll knows 
secrets! But supposing she diJn’t, why you 
are a wisp of straw under this muscle! only a 
cabbage-head under this knife!” 

As she growled these words, sho bent her 
herculean right arm, making the flexor muscles 
swell grandly under the loose sleeve, w ile she 
pointed grimly to the knife in ber girdls. 

Jem started slightly; but he quickly recovered 
himself. 

“T know you, Moll—you and your power,” 
he muttered. ‘‘But I allow that you know 
me, too; don’t forget it. However, we'll not 
quarrel; let’s be friends, old girl.” 

‘* Agreed,” answered the woman, readily 
with a chuckle, as she turned away toward a 
narrow staircase leading up into the house. 

“Go ahead—go first, captain, and you Jem; 
you know my rule,” she said, decidedly, asshe 
paused and pointed the way. 

“ Suspicious still, Moll? Certainly you can 
trust us,” said the captain. 

‘*Suspicious? Yes, I am. 
myself—it I had mMonry! 
getting a trifle late.” 

The men hesitated no longer; they ap- 
proached the stairs at once. As the captain 
put his foot on the lowest step he suddenly 
turned, and, lookiug the woman straight in the 
face, asked, sternly: 

‘What was Black Ben doing here, Moll?” 

The woman was somewhat startled at first; 
but she soon rallied, and answered, defiantly: 

“On his own business; and that’s none of 
yours, captain.” i 

“Nay, nay; that answer ‘ll not do, Moll,” 
said the other, firmly. ‘Let me impress it 
upon you that Iam not to be trifled with. 
What business brought Black Ben here? He is 
no friend to me, and I trust him on!y when I 
ean see him, and can cover his heart with a 
pistol. 

“Tell me the truth, Moll.” 

The woman was evidenly nervous as the ta’l, 
blick bearded man towered almost threaten- 
ingly above her. 

“Til speik the truth; but don't force me, 
captain!” she replied, sternly. ‘‘Black Ben 
came here to bring prog. Before Heaven, 
that’sall! You know, there are a fewcanalers 
yet on the river.” 

“Yes; all right, Moll; we'll believe you 
Come, Jem; we must have our little talk, and 
be quick with it, too. You knowI have other 
ousines3 —in town—yet.” 


I wouldn’t trust 
Go on, now; ’tis 
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Moll,” said the captain, significantly. ‘' Here 
is another dollar, asd—good-night; we will lock 
up when we go.” : 

The woman turned at once, and ascended a 
cther staircase leading to the second story. She 
ans vered not a word. 

The men entered the room, closed the door 
securely and struck a light. The furniture of 
that apartment, strange to say, was elegant in 
the extreme; velvet sofas, rosewood chairs, 
bookeases containing choice volumes, a rich 
Turkey carpet tbat would have dove honor to 
the Girard House, and a center-table of ormo- 
Iu, on which stood backgammon boards, and 
chessmen of canning workmanship, wero to be 
seen there. No painting or engraving, hovy- 
ever, adorned the plain, bare walls; and no 
curtains were bung before the narrow window 
—only one, and that looking out over the 
river. 

There was one striking peculiarity about the 
rocm. Outside of the singlo window was an- 
other; it was made of sheet-iron, and between 
the outside ordinary and the inside extraor- 
dinary window, bars of iron, only an inch 
apart, descended from the heavy sill above. 
These bars were down now, aud both windows 
closed. 

“Old Moll is cautious!” muttered the captain, 
as he threw aside bis heavy overcoat and 
stretched his sinewy limbs as if glad of the com- 
fort around him. 

This man, who has already been so long be- 
fore the reader, was a tall, fine-looking fellow, 
with a dark, tanned face, and a thick, curling, 
gics-y beard, Hiseyes were large and lustrous; 
yet they condemned him; for from them shone 
the restless fires of a treacherous and desperato 
nature, 

His companion was a much shorter man, 
powerfully built, with broad shoulders and 
long, muscular arms. His face was a riddle; 
it was difficult to read the tale it told—whether 
the fellow was courageous or crayen, whether 
he was innocent or crime-stained. That face 
was broad and sensual, yet it was almost en- 
tirely concealed by a rough red beard, growing 
profusely, even up to Lis eyes. Those eyes 
were crossed, or asquint; and they gave the 
doubtful, puzzling appearance to his counte- 
nance, 

“Yes, the old woman is cautious, Algy,” he 
answered, casting his coarse overcoat upon one 
of the rich sofas; ‘‘and she bas reason to be. 
Suppose, as we do, Algy,” ho continued, in a 
lower voice, ‘that everybody knew what this 
old rat-nest hides—the piles of gold, and—” 

‘Sh? ’sht Jem; none of that. You must 
not speak of what you don’t know,” inter- 
rupted the other, looking at hiscompanion with 
a meaning glance. 

“Exactly, Algy; we know nothing of Bloody 
Moll—perhaps! But she, good soul, serves our 
purpose and we must use her.” 

“Or, be assured, she’,] use us, Jem,” re- 
turned the captain, earnestly. “I sometimes 
distrust her; for woman is woman, the world 
over, and, as woman, is weak.” 

“True as preaching, Algy. And this old 
minx holds little secrets of ours.” 

‘© Well, well, Jem, we'll keep our eyes open. 
And who can tell the ending of all this? ‘Yes, 
who?” 

“Neither of us can, Algy; 
though we may live to see it.” 

The last words were uttered in a low, deep 
tone. 

For a moment there was a pause. But sud- 
denly the captain exclaimed, as if he had been 
dreaming: 

“{ forgot something. Here, Jem, go down 
to the cellar and get a pitcher of ale—a'so some 
crackers and cheese; I feel tired and faint 
Confound the old woman! She locks up the 
wine and brandy. And here—leave the score 
on the tap, Jem.” 

As he spoke, he tossed the man a few coins. 
Jem picked them up, and taking a large silver 
pitcher irom a glittering sideboard in a corner 
of the room, turned toward the door. As bis 
hand rested on the knob, he turned his head 
quickly and cast a burried, suspicious glance 
back at his companion. 

But the captain’s face was calm and imper- 
turbable. 

Jem opened the door and went out. He was 
standirg now in a darkness that was almost 
impenetrable. But he did not hurry away. 


that’s certain; 


Without enother word the three ascended the | Carefully, adroitly, he moved a small biork 


stairs. The men paused on the lindicg above, 
by a room door. 
“Now you can go to bed, and slap \ ll, 


working in a groove in the door and peered in. 
Still, however, the dark-bearded man who sat 
within by the table, meved ast limb or wus- 


cle; he seemed to be pondering some weighty 
subject. 

With a satisfied shrug, Jem softly descended 
the stairs in quest of the ale. 

As soon as be had gone from the door, and 
his heavy footfall echoed on the stairs, the cap- 
tain smiled grimly. That man had the eyes of 
a hawk, and the ears of a cat. He had n-ted 
the suspicious glance of his p rtner, had marked 
that his steps had paused outside of the dcor; 
he bad heard them distinctly, too, when they 
had moved away. 

Hs smile was, indeed, very grim. 

Jem is suspicious!’ he muttered, while his 
white teeth glistened behind his swart mus- 
tache. “He distrus:s me; he knows that I 
hold him by the throat—that I stand between 
him and the unvailing of a terrible secret of 
the past. To cffset this, he hus scarcely noth- 
ing to— Yet, methinks he has enough against 
me, Ah! Jem Walton, we are friends and al- 
lies, and we must serve one another; yet, how 
long, how long? But at bottom we are foes, 
and we are pitted agaivst one another. I'll be 
on my guard with this man.” 

He drew a small repeating pistol from a side 
pocket, and raisit g the hammer to a balf-cock, 
carefully examined the chambers of the wea- 
pon, Satisfied with his scrutiny, he thrust the 
firearm back into its hiding-place, and arising, 
strode slowly around the room, He paused as 
hoe reached a corner of the apartment furthest 
from the door, und pavsed his ear cautiously 
along the wall, Again he pansed—and very 
suddenly. Reuching bis hand above his head, 
he pressed steadily on a particular portion of 
the hard, bare wall, 

As if by magic, a section of the plastered 
surface, representing the space of two square 
fiet, suddenly slid upward, leaving a black, 
yawning cavity. Up through tbis dark hole, 
the hoarse wash of rushing water echoed dis- 
tinctly. 

The man, with a slight shudder, drew b ‘ck, 
and pressed again upon the wall. The section 
immediately glided down, and the duik s-cret 
— whatever it was—was sbut out. 

Just then steps sounded faintly on the stair- 
way without, and, a mument later, the door 
was opened by Jem, who had returned with the 
ale and refreshments. But now the captain 
was striding meditatively up and down the 
room. 

“Coarse fare, Jem!” be ejaculated, as, 
lsughing low, he glanced at the crackers and 
cheese. ‘But we must be content with it— 
for a time, at least. After all, it gives energy 
and strength.” 

‘oTwill do now, Algy,” answered his com- 
panion. ‘But it will be better when luck 
changes. Then you must not forget me.” 

“Never fear on that score,’ replied the cap- 
tain, half-sternly, ‘But the luck has not 
changed yet; don't forget that, too. Now to 
business. Fall to, Jem.” 

The men drew chairs by the table, and bav- 
ing emptied two large glasses, each, of the 
foaming beverege without breathing, com- 
menced an immediate attack upon the bread 
and cheese. Then followed a low, hurried, and 
earnest conversation. At last there came a 
pause; but it was of short duration; for the 
captain looked up and said, while « dark frown 
overspread his face: 

“Tt shall be so! IJl seruple at nothing! 
Minerva Clayton, haughty, heartless flirt as 
she is, shall be mine. In my own way, I love 
the girl—love her for her beauteous person, for 
the glitter and show she'll make. She pretends 
to cespise me now. Perhaps she does If £0, 
it is Lecause I bave no money. Ah! but she 
likes my hemage and adoration well enough. 
And money! I'll have it, Jem Walton; I swear 
it. Ah! Clinton Craig, you are treading on 
dangerous ground when you stand between me 
and what belongs to me. Tl hesitate at noth- 
ing now, and— Ha!” 

He stopped very abruptly, and rising slowly, 
darted like lightning tothe door. A moment 
and he had flung it open; and with the bound 
of a tiger he sprung upon some one outside. 

“Ahal Bloody Moll!’ he exclaimed, in a 
hoarse, angry whisper, ‘‘You are fond of 
eavesdro;ping. But you know not the man 
you are trifling with, Off with you! go to bed 
at once!” and he stamped his foot, furiously. 

‘*T heard some one in the cellar, and—” 

“Stopped at this door to find out who it 
was!” sternly interrupted the man. ‘No, no! 
trifle not with me! Of!—to your room at 
once.” 

He spoke authoritatively, 
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“Begone! or you'll catch a severe cold un- 
common quick,” growled Jem, who had drawn 
near, 

Witbout any reply the old woman turned 
obediently und went up-stairs, 

The conference between the two plotters 
lasted only a few minutes longer. At a late 
hour they noiselessly left the house, having ex- 
tinguished ‘he lights, and took their way rapidly 
back toward the city. 

As soon as they had gone, a dusky form 
emerged from the gloom of the passageway, 
and followed on behind them. For a brief mo- 
ment he turned on the light of a dark-lantern 
to see how to fasten the door. But brief as was 
that moment, it was sufficient to reveal the 
hideous tace and form of a negro of herculean 
proportions. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE ASSAULT BY THE RESERVOIR, 

THE two plotters—such thy evidently were 
—pursued their way at a brisk pacs through 
the storm. They did not pause to look back 
until they reached the little bridge leading over 
the reservoir flood-gate by the mill-walk. Here 
they stopped. They had not spoken on the 
way at all; they needed all the breath that they 
could busband. But they paused here on tha 
bridge amid the snow that was; still whirling 
wildly in the thick night air. e 

* Here we part, Jem,” said the ta!l man in 
alow voice, ‘Don’t forget your work; lll at- 
tend to mine. We are working together; we 
must be free and open to each otter.” 

“‘Thear you, Algy,” was the reply. 
yours to command.” 

“Good. Remember the back entrance, and 
the place where to search. With what you'll 
lvuok for—and must find—in our possession, all 
will be well. 
not flinch, Should we fail”—hesitatiugiy — 
“in the search, why the other means must be 
tried; and by the heavens above me, I’ll lay 
the train to-nigh*, for the fellow is fiery and 
foolbardy.” 

** You can trust me, Algy.” 

“Then don’t forget to-morrow evening. 
We'll meet at the Locks and report progress, 
Gooil-night and good luck!” 

“Good-night, Algy.” 

The man then turned to the left and hurry- 
ing away entered Green street atits terminus. 
His eruncting footfall died speedily away. 

Tbe captain lingered for a moment. But, 
with a shiver, he drew his cloak mora closely 
around him and descended the steps leading 
into the walk by the wheels. Before he hal 
advanced a dozen steps, however, he pausel 
and peered abcad of him in the heavy shaiows 
fluig bythe houses. 

A dark object was dimly visible in that un- 
certain gloom; it was hugging close to the 
wall, The prowler quietly slid his band to- 
ward his bosom, and taking out his revolver, 
dropped it into Lis overcoat side-pocket. Ha 
strode boldly on once more, as if be had seen 
nothing. But be kept bis eyes well about him, 

It was lucky for him that be did, for scaree- 
ly had he reached the middle of the dreary 
waik when suddenly, like the fierce onset of a 
tiger, a stalwart man rushed upon him. The 
attack was so sudden and so vigorous, that the 
young man bad not time to use his pistol. He 
managed to extricate his hands from his pock- 
ets and to wave off a powertul blow. 

Then began a fierce struggle, there in the 
wild winter storm. Noone was awake io the 
neighborhood. The inmates of the adjacent 
lo}ge-house were long sinca wrapt in slumber; 
aud the encounter, though desperate, was car- 
ried on silently—the thick, leaden air convey- 
ing no sound. The men were left to them- 
selves to fight out the bitter conflict. Nothing 
was heard save the sickening thud of heavy 
blows given and returned with fearful distinct- 
ness, 

The captain, though taken somewhat at a 
disadvantage at the beginning of the encounter, 
steadily gained on his powerful adversary. 
Though plainly a much lighter man than his 
antagonis:, yet he towered his equal in hight; 
it seemed, too, that bis muscles and sinews 
were of steel, Gradually he had opened the 
offensive, and was now slowly, but surely, 
pressing his brawny foe backward, toward the 
wire railing girding the deep, black-bosomed 
besin, There was a bideous energy in that 
mau's iron grip, as, inch by inch, he bore his 
antagonist backward, The fellow saw his dan- 
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As for the rest, count on me; I’ll | 


the conflict by breaking away and taking to 
flight—to flee from the danger which he had 
courted by the attack, 

To this end he suddenly relaxed his hold, and 
dropping his full weight, bowed his head and 
endeavored to trip the other. For this mancu- 
ver he was rewarded by a fierce kick in the 
face which sent him blinded and stunned, head- 
foremost, into the snow. Like a bawk the 
young man pounced upon his prostrate foe and 
clutching him by the throat dragged him to 
the railing, 


“Spare me—spare me, mars cap’en! Spare 
me! I was hired to—” 
“Spare you! you black scoundrel! Never! 


Over with you—go!” exclaimed the young 
man, bnding him backward. Then suddenly 
seizing him by the feet, with one vigorous 
shove he hurled him headlong over the railing 
into the dark, treacherous rese voir. 

The wretched fellow—by his dialect, evi- 
dently a negro—gave one wild shriek as he 
flashed out of sight in the shadows below. In 
a second a balf-thud and half-splish broke the 
stillness. The partly congealed, snow-rotten 
bosom of the basin gave way, and with a sul- 
len plunge and a fearful stifling ery, the man 
sunk beneath the chilling waters. 

Then all was still. 

Panting heavily, the victor peered over into 
the dark reservoir. 

*‘ Miserable coward!” he muttered between 
his teeth. ‘‘Gone at last, have you? And at 
last we are square, You sought it, you fixed 
your own doom. You thought [ bad gold about 
me—ha! ha! Peace to your foul carcass be- 
neath the ice!” 

Turning at once, he rearranged his attire and 
took his way swittly through the bare-armed 
trees, and passed out into the street by the wire 
bridge. 

In a moment more he had found a passing 
omnibus, and was soon jolting back toward 
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Is was now nearly twelve o’clock: the snow 
was still flying, flung hither and thither wildly 
by the hoarsely-trooping north wind. 

CHAPTER VIIL 
THE MIDNIGHT SOLILOQUY. 

WE are not yet done with the occurrences of 
this eventful night—so coid, so raw, so never- 
to-be-forgotten! Yes, it was the same might 
still; and the rude winter wind blowing so 
bleak from the northwest sung dolefully around 
the splendid mansion of Taompson Floyd, Esq., 
just as it sighed and moancd, and piped and 


waved around the humbler dwelling-places up | 


the alley, nearly. 
The hour was balf-past eleven; all the lights 


were extinguished in the splendid Syruce street | 


mansion, save the one which glowed in the 
rich man’s library. 

In that apartment where everything was col- 
lected to contribute to the comfort and pander 
to the taste of a man of culture and of leisure 
sat the owner of the maxsion. 

Thompson Floyd was a tall, slender man of 
about fitty-five years of age. His face was 
long, thin and pale; bis forehead narrow and 
high, was crowned with scattering gray locks, 
now awry and disordered. The countenance 
of the man showed anxiety and care—a re- 
membrance of bitter things, perhaps; yet it 
Was not an austere, unkind face, The emotions 
now playing over his countenance were varied 
and coofused. 

Directly in front of the gentleman, over the 
book-case, was the portrait of a dark-bearded, 
eleyant-looking man, apparently of about forty 
years of age, He was represented as wearing 
the full uniform of an officer of the navy, But 
about the handsome face was an unmistakable 
air of a fast life, the mark of many sins of 
omission and commission, 

The picture was elaborately mounted in a 
Florentine frame, magnificently carved and 
gilded. It was suspended from the wall by a 
red silken cord of a peculiar make and finish. 
This cord was of the finest mesh-work and of 
the costliest description. It was passed in a 
quadruple coil from the frame to the wall; and 
from each end depended a rich and rare tassel 
of gold and silver fringe. 

The solitary occupant of the room at length 
lifted his head, and fixed his eyes upon the 
rich portrait, 

“Ah! Kimeoly!” he muttered, rising slowly 
and begiuning to pace the room with anxious, 
meditative steps. ‘‘Unlucky day for me when 
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day when that dark browed boy, my nephew, 


entered these doors bave I felt the same man 
that I was before. Even as a boy his scowling 
face, his deep, meaning eyes haunted me and 
made me fear. Fear! And what? Trouble, 
trouble! Would to heaven that the sea had 
ingulfed the boy, too!” he suddenly exclaimed, 
with a nervous energy. 

A moment of silence ensued; but it was 
speedily broken by the old gentleman, who 
resumed: 

** Yes; then I had been free to do as I wished 
with my own. But now and ever since the 
Levant went down and that black-haired boy 
darkered my doors I have been wretched. 
Why did fate so ordain it, that just when my 
cherished plans were perfected, when my dar- 
ling—when Clinton, my noble adopted son, was 
beginning to love me, to creep closer to the 
beart of — of—his best friend—poor boy !— bis 
adopted father; ay! why then did this fiendish 
fate fling in my way that boy with the scowl- 
ing brow, this, to the outside world, the real 
heir to my wealth, Curses on him! Curses on 
the day when the ship went down! ‘Then such 
a legacy to a son! A rich one, forscoth, 
wherewith to battle with the world for fortune 
and success. And that fortune: a Venetian 
portrait, a cord of sik and a jeweled dagger! 
Bah!’ 

For a moment he glanced vindictively at the 
painted canvas betore him. Again be resumed 
his restless promenade, iis bead bent, his thin 
white bunds clasped convu'sively behind him, 
his lips compressed, his eyes almost stony in 
their stare, At last he once more flung him- 
self into his chair and sighiug heavily mur- 
mured, abstractedly: 

‘Yes, darling Gertrude! I remember you 
yet; time cannot blot out your ar gel’s face and 
your sunny curls Ircm my memory. I hear 
your laughing voice now; I feel your warm 


| breath on my cheek; and, ab! righteous heaven. 
’ ’ 


I hearken even now to that low, plaintive 
wail, that dying moan, when I told you the 
cruel truth. Ob! I kuow that I was wrong, 
that pride and passion blinded me! I know— 
heaven curse me!—that | murdered my dar- 
ling! Alas! I have fought the whirlwind and 
the stcrm which I provoked. And hive I beer 
purified in passing this mighty ordeal of heart- 
breaking woe? Yes; I teel it, I know it, I 
can now look calmly on her sweet face and 
can kiss those mock lips—so unlike tbe real!— 
quietly,” 

He drew from bis boscm a small oval case of 
Silently be gazed at 
what was contained within~—a fair-haired, sky- 
eyed, girlish face. 

An uncontrollable trem or shook the old man's 
frame, as be glued his eyes to the miniature; 
but there came forth no cry, no sob, nc moan 
from the anguished heart. The eyes slowly 
filled great salt tears rolled down the wan 
cheeks, and a sigh as of a blessed relief broke 
from his bosum. Gently, yearningly, he pressed 
his lips to the voiceless ‘‘sbadow,” then he 
closei the cas’ and hid it in bis povket, 

“ Ah! my lost Gertrude!” he murmared, ‘I 
have yet a link to bind me to you. Oh! bow 
precious that link. And yet, my untarnished 
name and fame—untarnished !” be coutinued, 
with a gasp. ‘'Oh heaven! Icsnnot! I dare 
not! I—alas!” and he wrung his withered hands. 
““T sometimes feel as though I would end all my 
sorrow at once; and yet, must I resort to it, as 
the great consoler and quieter? Wahata strange 
feeling came over me the other day, as I stood 
on the lofty rock beyond Fairmount, and gazed 
into the dark, rushing flood of the Scbuy|kill! 
Was it fancy that made me see beneath the 
surging torrent a vision of peace, of rest ever- 
lasting? No, no; such thoughts are cowardly; 
Vl banish them.” 

For several moments he strode without speak- 
ing up and down the room. 

* Algernon Floyd is a deep, base-hearted 
man!” he suddeuly muttered, his miud revert- 
ing to a former topie of thought. “ His black, 
glittering eyes have a wicked look. He knows 
of my wealth, that I have no relative in a legal 
aspect, save bimself; he knows, too, my love 
for my adopted son; be knows that I am mas- 
ter of my own, that when J die, my property 
will by my express declarations goin buik to 
my—dear Clinton, and but a small portion to 
himself. Ido not like his manners of late; I 
distrust him! He must leave this house. I 
cannot absolutely turn him off, for poor Kim- 
coly’s take. I must remember him in my will 
And I— Ha! what was that?” 

He paused abruptly as a quick, skerp seid 
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echoed without the back window. He sat up- 


right and faced the window, but the noise came 
not again. 

“T am nervous,” muttered the old man, after 
a moment's pause. ‘T'was only the old peach 
tree see-sawing in the wind. No, I do not trust 
my nephew Algernon,” he resumed, as his brow 
contracted. ‘‘ He keeps suspicious company, is 
out late at nights without ostensible reasons, 
and he casts greedy glances at my safe. He 
knows that I keep my will there; he knows, 
too, that if I die without a will, HE WILL BE A 
MILLIONAIRE, AND CLINTON PENNILESS! But,” 
and his-voice sunk to an excited whisper, “‘T'll 
thwart the ambitious rascal, if he thinks any 
such thing. Ill secure that document some- 
where else.” 

He arose at once and strode toward a small 
iron safe in a corner of the room; at the same 
time he thrust his hand in a concealed pocket 
within his vest. He paused suddenly and 
searched this pocket, then, hurriedly, every 
other about his garments. 


“The key is missing!” he muttered with a | 


“ Only Jast 
Could I 


look of perplexity and uneasiness. 
night I placed it in its hiding-place. 


have lost it this morning at the Exchange? | 


No; I am not so careless as that. I placed that 
key in my pocket, there to remain until J re- 
moved it. However, Iam prepared for emer- 


gencies. I must put the extra spring on the | 


lock; for twenty thousand dollars, and the will, 
are contained in that strong box. But I have 
another key.” 

He cautiously locked the door of the apart- 
ment, and lowered the light to the minutest 
point. For a moment the room was in dark- 
ness, When the light streamed on again, old 
Thompson Floyd was standing beneath the 


chandelier with a peculiar shaped key in his | 


hand. 

A moment and he was by the safe. He un- 
locked the ponderous door and slowly shoved 
it open. He drew out along, narrow drawer 
and from it took a small, copper-fastened box. 
This box was secured with two locks. Bya 
dexterous touch the old gentleman unclasped 
the locks, and threw back the lid. He took 
out a long, neatly folded paper, bearing an in- 
dorsement in a clear, bold handwriting. He 
replaced the box in the drawer, the drawer in 
the safe, and closed the heavy door. For an 
entire minute he turned the key in the lock, 
each time eliciting from the resonant metal a 
peculiar clink. At last, witb a satisfied air, 
he withdrew the key. Again he lowered the 
light for a moment. When it glared once more 
in the room, the old man was seating himself 
by the table. 

But the key had disappeared. 

Slowly Mr. Floyd spread out the folded 
sheet. Then holding it up to the light he read 
it through, word by word. 

It was a brief document, and though old 
Thompson Floyd read slowly. it took him but 
a moment to finish, He spread the paper out 
before him. 

“*Tt is right,” he ejaculated, “as right as my 
conscience would allow me to draw it. I 
could not neglect my—adopted son; nor could 
I forget that Algernon Floyd was my brother's 
son. Heaven grant that I have done justice 
to both! Heigho!” he exclaimed after a pause, 
glancing at the clock. ‘So late! half-past 
twelve! Well, I am not sleepy, the house is 
empty, Clinton and Algernon are both away at 
the ball! Oh! the flash and folly there! But 
the time offers; I'll write my confession, for 
him, and place it with the will, When I am 
dead he can read both; but not until then. 
Tll strengthen my nerves a little, then to 
work,” 

He arose and approached a small steel- 
banded locker. From it he took a vial and a 
little cut-glass decanter. 
poured two teaspoonfuls of the liquid it con- 
tained into a wine-glass, which latter he half- 
filled with the contents of the decanter. 

The vial was labeled Tinct. Valer; the de- 
canter held, as could be told by the peculiar 
aroma, Cognac brandy. 

At one swallow the old man emptied the 
wine-glass, and after a few turns, up and down 
the room, reseated himself by the table and be- 
gan at once to write. F 

And there he sat. An hour passed and still 
old Thompson Floyd guided the creaking goose- 
quill over the sheets. 

At last, with a weary yawn, he flung down 
the pen and pushed the MS. aside. Tears 
stood in the old man’s eyes as slowly he took 
up the sbeets and read them one by one, 


From the vial he | 


placently together into a small, square pack- 
age, and secured it by turns of a strong cord. 
Next he folded the long narrow document— 
the will—and made it to correspond in size 
and shape with the package of sheets. He 
paused, but almost instantly he took a pen and 
on the parcel of folded sheets he wrote a few 
words. From a drawer in the table he drew 
out several small squares of thin rubber and 
parchment. Placing the will and the sheets 
together, making a package two inches in size, 
he began to infold them in alternate wrappings 


| of the rubber and vellum, securing every third 


layer with a turn of twine. 

Thus he continued until he had piaced nine 
successive wrappers around the parcel. Com- 
pressing this between his hands, he bound it 


| tightly with coil after coil of the strong cord. 
Then he had finished his singular work, for | 
he clipped the twine and laid the package aside. | 


The old man was almost exhausted as he 
bent his aged head over the table to rest him- 
self. 


He was asleep. How long he lay thus, he did 
not know; but he was suddenly awakened by a 
noise at the window. He quickly raised his 
head. Like lightning he sprung to his feet. 


Half-way in the room, through the opened | 


window, was the form of a heavy man. Wind 
and snow were blowing blindly into the room, 
and the gas-jet was flaring wildly—at times re- 
vealing everything, at times obscuring all ob- 
jects. : 


There was no time to lose; the man was al- | 


most within the room. It was plain that he 


| had once gained the window-sill, but had slip- 
| ped—owing perhaps to the snow under his feet. 


It was thus that the noise which awakened the 
sleeper had been made. 

The man’s face was covered by a closely- 
fitting black mask; but the hands were bare, 
showing that the fellow was a white man, 
With his right hand he had grasped the ring in 
the shutter, while with his left he was clinging 
to the sill. A naked knife was clasped between 
his teeth. 


Old Mr. Floyd grasped the iron poker by the | 


grate, and at a bound sprung to the window. 
In a moment the heavy iron had descended 
upon the hand grasping the ring. 

Flesh and blood could not stand that blow. 
With a howl cf pain—the knife dropping from 
his mouth and falling inside the room—his 
bruised hand loosed its grasp; the left slowly 
relaxed its clutch, and, with a fearful impreca- 
tion, the man dashed backward into the dark- 
ness below. 

The old gentleman picked up the knife. 
glanced at it, and recoiled with a shudder, as 
he saw a name well known in the local annals 
of crime rudely cut upon the handle. 

“My eyes are opened!” he muttered, in a 
tremulous tone. ‘This matter shall be attended 
to, and at an early day. But now to bed—to 
bed! to dream over the sad, yet happy past! 
Alas!|—” 


CHAPTER IX. 
LOST AND WON. 


BREATHLESSLY Fred Ashe and Alice Ray 
stood behind the shaking canvas away back in 
the rear of the huge Academy. 

It will be remembered by the reader, that it 
was there we left the two, on the approach of 
new-comers who readily took the vacated seats. 
They did not secrete themselves for the pur- 
pose of listening, but only to let the prom- 
enaders pass. 

Already a few words had been spoken by 
those who sat on the bench. 

With a half-shudder anda vague tremor per- 
vading her fragile form, Alice Ray turned to 
fly from the spot; but all was darkness around 
her. She could not have taken a step in any 
direction without attracting attention. In such 
an event a search would be sure to result awk- 
wardly. 


It was now almost one o’clock; but Mr. | 
| Floyd continued to rest his head on the table. 


He |. 


Dr. Ashe leaned over and whispered in her | 


ear to restrain herself; then he took her little 


hand in his own strong grasp, to encourage and | 


reassure her. 

Thus they were forced to listen, as they stood 
shivering in the cold wind that rattled the 
scenes above them. 

“Nay, nay!” said the lady, in a clear, sil- 
very voice, as she nestled close to her escort on 
the bench; “you jump too readily at conclu- 
sions, Clinton, You are well aware that—” 


“That you will have your own way in all 
things, Minerva, and so in this. But it mat- 
ters not; I suppose you are right.” 

“T am right, Clinton. Fred Ashe is no 
friend of mine. He does not like me; and he 
shows it plainly, yes, rudely, whenever he gets 
an opportunity.” 

“ Rudely, Minerva!” and the young man knit 
his brow. “Give me a single instance, and 
Pll see Dr. Ashe, and request him to explain.” 

He spoke very seriously. 

“‘No; it does not matter. I care nothing 
for the impertinent, sneering fellow. You 
must have no trouble with him on my account.” 

There was a slight pause. 

“Tl be frank with you, Minerva,” said Clin- 
ton, at last. ‘Fred is a good fellow, anda 
dear good friend of mine—perhaps a slightly 
over-zealous one, but well meaning, neverthe- 
less; and—well, in a word he thinks you are 
very worldly, too fashionable, and—” 

‘The presumptuous pup!” broke in the girl, 
with a hiss. ‘‘When and where did he get an 
opportunity to judge me?—and falsely at that! 
I hate him!” 

“T am candid with you, Minerva, because I 
know that Fred judges you harshly. He even 
dissuaded me from escorting you to the ball, 
and thought it ungenteel in me to break my 
engagement with Alice Ray!” 

“He did? Well, well; Pll be even with 
Fred Ashe, M. D., some day. But, Clinton, 
how would little Alice Ray have shone on your 
arm to-night?” 

“Not like the elegant, peerless Minerva 
Clayton!” was the ardent, impulsive reply. 

The bavker’s daughter bowed her head as a 
half- blush swept over her voluptuous face. She 
trembled slightly, too—mayhap with the an- 
ticipation of 1 speedy and a glorious triumph. 
She suddenly looked up. 

“T am assured of one thing, Clinton,” she 
said; ‘“‘and perhaps your mind may be set at 
ease by my confiding it to you.” 

She paused, and looked at him earnestly. 

“Speak on, Minerva; tell me.” 

“Fred Ashe loves Alice Ray, the lumber- 
man’s daughter. He adores her; and she loves 


him!” 
“What! I—” 
‘Sh! hark! What is that?’ whispered Mi- 


nerva, as just then the rattling scenes shook 
violently. 

Young Craig heard the noise; but it did not 
startle him in the least. 

“Tt was a sudden gust of wind, Minerva. 
Can’t you feel it?” 

“Ah! yes; it was the wind. It is very chilly 
here.” 

She drew closer and more confidingly toward 
the young man. 

“Then come, we'll go, Minerva. 
may—” 

“No; keep still, Clinton,” she interrupted, 
restraining him. ‘I am never cold or uncom- 
fortable when in your company !” 

The words were pointed and bold. 

The young man colored; but the thrill that 
shot through his frame was delicious in the ex- 
treme. 

“‘Tam glad to know it, Minerva,” he said, 
with some confusion. ‘‘ Also that Alice Ray 
loves my friend, Dr. Ashe. To tell you the 
truth,” and he hesitated, ‘‘ we must manage to 
marry this little Ray girl to your enemy, the 
doctor, and J will then breathe freer.” 

“You? how?” 

‘Because, Minerva—well, I have more than 
once thought that Alice Ray has some regard 
for me.” 

Clinton Craig blushed like a woman. 

“You rate yourself well, Clinton,” said Mi- 
nerva, rather coldly; she knew that the young 
man spoke the truth; and she was jealous of 
“little” Alice Ray—of every one who came 
between her ambitious self and the man whom 
she was working to win. 

But was her love for that man genuine and 
self-sacrificing? Minerva asked herself this 
question as she sat there. 

Again there was a pause. 

“You, yourself, Minerva, once hinted the 
same to me,” said the young man, somewhat 
resentfully. 

“Yes; but I was simply talking for pastime, 
Enough, however, of Alice Ray; my word for 
it, she hates you; aud I'll stake my life that she 
iseven now engaged to Fred Ashe.” 

Again there was a violent shaking of the 
canvas; but the young folks paid no heed to 
it now; they knew it was nothing but the 
wind, . 


You 


““T hope what you say is true, Minerva,” re- 
marked Clinton, emphatically. 

To this the girl made no reply, but sat pon- 
dering fora moment. Suddenly she glanced 
toward her escort and said, slyly: 

“Mr. Algernon Floyd—your cousin by adop- 
tion, Clinton—looked wondrously handsome and 
dignified to-night.” 

Young Craig started as though struck by a 
knife. He colored despite himself, and bit 
viciously at the ends bis sweeping mustache. 

Minerva noticed his perturbation; she seemed 
to enjoy it. 

“TI could not refuse him, when he asked me 
so humbly, so graciously to dance, with him,” 
she continued. ‘‘I fancy we did not make a 
bad looking couple, though truth be told, i like 
contrasts: his hair is black, so is mine. But 
yours, Clinton, is auburn.” 

The words were spoken in an insinuating, 
apparently artless tone, while the girl’s dark 
eyes blazed into the young man’s face, 

Clinton Craig started. But a scowl passed 
over his face. His mind was occupied with 
other thoughts; it was filled with the image of 
his dark-browed cousin. 

“*T like not this fellow, Algernon Floyd?” he 
said, grouffiy. 

‘‘Is it because he is less forward than your- 
self, Clinton?” asked the girl, quietly. ‘Is it 
because his uncle, his own flesh and blood, sees 
fit most naturally to cut him off from a just 
inheritance, and give the vast fortune which he 
has accumulated to une whois in nowise related 
to him?—to, ,you, Clinton, the creature of a 
whim!” 

Clinton winced; he set his teeth hard to- 
gether, but before he could reply, the girl con- 
tinued errnestly: 

“T tell you, my friend, that Algernon 
Floyd is no mean specimen of a man to insnare 
a woman’s heart; and— But then, unlucky 
dog!” and she checked herself, ‘‘he has no 
money.” 

She laughed lightly and scornfully. 

Despite her laugh, however, she had spoken 
seriously, half-bitterly and enviously. Her 
words had found a lodgment in Clinton Craig’s 
bosom. His brow contracted, for a moment a 
contemptuous sneer curled his lip and a glitter 
shone in his eyes. 

Still. Minerva laughed lightly, though she 
knew full well that she had gone too far, and 
had, under the impulse of the moment, over- 
shot the mark. But the girl looked surpass- 
ingly lovely as she stole her band confidingly 
into that of the handsome fellow who sat be- 
side her. And that individual was not proof 
against such blandishment. At heart he loved 
the splendid woman, madly. His face slowly 
unwrinkled, the foreboding frown fled away, 
and a glad smile swept over it. He clasped 
the small warm hand, and murmured softly: 

“ Money or not, Minerva, there is only one 
such maiden as you in the wide world!” 

She attempted to withdraw her hand, but he 
held it fast. 

‘Nor can I think, Minerva,” he continued 
earnestly, “that you value a man simply by 
the size of his purse, and the credit of his 
check. J am not to be blamed that my 
adopted father has seen fit, as all say, to make 
me heir to his fortune. Yet this is not abso- 
lutely known as a fact. I do not begrudge 
Algernon Floyd anything, and if I thought I 
could thus secure your favor, I would gladly 
have him receive the entire inheritance. But, 
Minerva,” and his voice had a stern tone of 
warning, ‘ Algernon Floyd is a bad man, an 
envious, wicked-hearted fellow, I have heard 
dark tales of him. Besides, my dear Mi- 
nerva,” and he-clasped her hand more tightly, 
“he does not love you—love you asI do. Oh! 
forgive me, darling one! [could not restrain 
myself.” 

Minerva Clayton did not move, nor did she 
show the least sign of displeasure. She allowed 
her warm, throbbing hand to remain impris- 
oned. Then quietly she slid her magnificent 
head to his shoulder, and let it nestle there. 

“And do you love me, Clinton, dear Clin- 
ton?” she asked in a low, sweet voice, while she 
gazed tenderly at him. 

“ As life itself!” was the hot, impulsive re- 
ply. “I worship you, darling! Speak, Mi- 
nerva, speak just one word. Can you not, in 
some degree, at least, return my love? Speak, 
darling one!” 

He stole his arm around her yielding waist. 

“Do you love Alice Ray—love her in the 
least, Clinton?” asked the maiden, softly, never 
removing her glowing eyes from his face. 
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‘‘Not in the least! Before God and man I 
pledge y' u that not a pulse of my heart thrills 
for Alice Ray!’ 

“Then, Clinton, I am yours, yours alone, 
yours forever!” was the burning exclamation, 
the whole passionate nature of the woman 
bursting forth, as she lifted her ripe virgin lips 
to his. 

And Clinton Craig bowed his head of chest- 
nut curls over that transcendently fascinating 
face, and kissed those warm, red lips. 

Wrapt in love’s embrace, the two heeded not 
the violent rattling of the canvas near them; 
they cared not now for wind or calm. They 
were fairly adrift on the golden sun-lit sea of 
love, and they thought of naught save the 
balmy breezes that wafted them over its sur- 
face. 

At length, gently disengaging himself from 
her embrace, the young man arose, and cover- 
ing her half-bared shoulders with her downy 
opera shawl, he said: 

‘Enough! Come, Minerva; Iam bappy now. 
Come, the Academy is being deserted. ’Tis 
two o’clock, and we must wend our way bhome- 
ward,” 

The maiden arose languidly, and slipping her 
arm in his they walked away toward the noise 
and bustle of the ball. 

As Minerva Clayton glided along by the side 
of her handsome escort, she murmured softly, 
to herself: 

“ Won! won!” 

But Clinton Craig heard her not, for her 
words were but a floating breath. 

Then their footsteps ceased to echo in the 
long passageway, and the brilliant couple bad 
gone. 

Quietly, slowly from behind the friendly 
scene-shift stepped Fred Ashe. 

Leaning on his arm, her head. bowed, her 
limbs trembling, her gentle bosom heaving tu- 
multuously, walked Alice Ray. 

‘Bear up, Alice!” whispered the young man, 
encouragingly. ‘‘I am your friend, your bro- 
ther. He who has so basely, so cheaply flung 
his affections away is not worthy of you. For- 
get him, Alice!” 

But poor Alice answered not his brave words 
of cheer; she simply murmured distractedly to 
herself: 

“Lost! lost!” 

They burried away. 

Like some grim phantom that haunts the 
night, suddenly, quietly, a tall figure emerged 
from the heavy shadows hanging over the ob- 
secure passage and paused iu the light of the 
solitary burner. 

The straight pencil of light revealed the dark, 
saturnine features of Algernon Floyd. The 
fellow’s face was half-wrinkled under an omi- 
nous scowl, and half-illumined by a flash of 
victory. 

“Ha! ha!” he laughed, grimly. ‘‘ He spoke 
ill of me; she, glittering Jezebel! spoke well of 
me! Shall I compass both? Can I? Ye gods!’ 
he continued, with an oath, ‘‘to the brave, 
‘there’s no such word as fail!’ Come! be still, 
my ambitious heart! for now the time of work 
has come!” 

His mutterings died away as he turned and 
disappeared down the passage. 

All was now bustle and confusion; the ball 
was on the wane; the hour was half-past two 
in the morning, and many eyes, so bright and 
flashing a few brief hours before, were now 
dull and lusterless. 

The great event was near its close. 

Shawls, furs, muffs, rubbers, etc., etc., were 
again in requisition; and carriages, stretching 
out almost an interminable length on Locust 
street, were departing moment by moment 
laden with their precious living freight. 

Clinton Craig was in the coat-room hunting 
out the articles demanded by his check. Fred 
Ashe was there too, already buttoned up and 
gloved, prepared for the wintry weather with- 
out. The physician’s face was sad and serious. 
But Clinton was all life and fire; his face was 
radiant with a well-won triumph. 

At that moment, Algernon Floyd, lofty and 
gloomy, entered. 

The room was crowded with bustling, burry- 
ing beaux, old and young, and each one was in- 
tent on his own business. 

The dark-browed Floyd walked by young 
Craig, and, watching his opportunity, deliber- 
ately whisked his cane across the young man’s 
cheek. 

In an instant Craig’s face was crimson; then 
it grew as pallid as a moonlit grave-stone as he 
looked up and saw Algernon Floyd 


“Please be careful, sir,” he said, sternly, as 
the other paused. 

“Careful?” sneered Floyd. “I was careful 
enough, my fancy fledgling, to strike you in 
the face— just as I intended to do,” 

Dr. Ashe heardall this, He moved promptly 
forward. 

“Dirty hound that you are!” exclaimed Clin- 
ton, striding toward his insulter. 

Before the doctor could interfere, the two 
strong men had exchanged blows. There is no 
telling how the disgraceful affair would have 
terminated had not the bystanders separated 
the combatants. 

“Shame on you, Algernon Floyd, to have 
provoked this disturbance!” exclaimed young 
Fred Ashe, with flushed cheeks. 

Floyd’s dusky face glowed with passion as he 
retorted: 

“ Wait till this is ended, sir, and I promise 
to accommodate you. As for you, Clinton 
Craig, you shall not escape thus easily! Iswear 
it!” 

With a mocking bow, he strode proudly and 
defiantly from the room. 

Clinton Craig was trembling with passion, 
but he controlled himself; and linking his arm 
in that of his friend, he bowed and left the 
apartment. 

Ten minutes later, apparently undisturbed, 
happy and exultant again, he was jolting away 
in a carriage with Minerva Clayton. And that 
peerless maiden, her hand in his, murmured 
softly to herself: 

“Won! won!” 

But poor stricken Alice Ray, seated beside 
Dr. Ashein the carriage that was conveying 
them homeward, only bowed her tearful face, 
and muttered: 

‘Lost! lost!” 


CHAPTER X. 
THE COUNCIL. 

THE day after the great event at the Acad- 
my was one that is remembered almost as viv- 
idly as the ball itself; for on the morning of 
that day, it is said, that more fashionable young 
ladies and gentlemen slumbered later than on 
any previcus occasion in the memory of man; 
that there were more headaches than ever be- 
fore, and that never before were so many blase, 
entirely used up people seen. And all on oc- 
count of the ball, and the vigorous manner 
marking its enjoyment. 

It is not handed down how late Clinton Craig 
slept that morning; but the faithful chronicler 
of the times records that Minerva Clayton, the 
bank-president’s daughter, did not make her 
appearance until the following morning. 

With Fred Ashe, however, it was different. 
He was promptly in his office by half-past seven 
in the morning; and, strange to say, the first 
call he received was from old Albert Ray, the 
lumber-merchant, who gravely informed him 
that Alice was ill. 

Dr. Ashe looked anxious and worried. Late 
on the night before, as he had said good-night 
to Alice, at her door, he had noticed that her 
hand was hot, dry and tremulous, The truth 
is, he somewhat expected the call this morning. 
But he answered cheerfully: 

“Very good, Mr. Ray; I'll soon be there. I 
dare say it is nothing—over-fatigue and,” hesi- 
tatingly, ‘‘some little mental dispuietude, per- 
haps. But Til call, certainly, by nine o'clock.” 

When the old gentleman had gone, the phy- 
sician strode uneasily up and down his office. 
There was a singular commingling of emotion 
on his fine, manly face, An expression of anx- 
iety—almost of fear—was blended with a 
frown, areal scowl. But his mind was soon 
diverted—patients dropping in one by one; for 
Fred Ashe was both skillful and popular. 
Young though be was, he was already almost 
worshiped as a “‘ rising sun.” 

As those who needed his aid came in, the 
young man’s brow gradually cleared, the frown 
passed away, and the wonted words of cheer 
and encouragement fell from his lips. 

Dr. Ashe was glad that his mind was, tempo- 
rarily at least, turned into other channels. But 
at last his office wis emptied. Glancing at the 
clock he snatched his overcoat and hat and 
turned to the door. It was half-past nine 
o’clock; and he had promised to be at Mr. 
Ray’s, at Sixth and Vine, by nine! His hand 
was on the bolt, when the bel rung with a 
startling clamor. He opened the door and 
looked out 

“From Mr. Craig, sir,” he said, handing a 
sealed envelope to the physician. 

Fred Ashe tore open the letter, and hastily 
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read it through. When he had finished it, a 
frown came over his face; and that frown 
grew darker as he spread out another sheet 
contained in the envelope, and perused it like- 
wise. But folding the two hastily together, he 
cast them in a desk, and said to the messenger: 

“ Very good, Henry; tell Mr, Craig that ’tis 
all right.” 

The man bowed and left, while Dr. Ashe 
hurried at break-neck speed from his office, 
which was near the corner of Thirteenth and — 
Arch streets. 

The truth is—and this may account for his | 
haste—despite her refusal of his proposal, and | 
her confession of love for Clinton Craig, Alice 
Ray was still very dear, very close to Fred | 
Ashe. | 

We will lay the notes which the physician 
had received before the reader, despite the 
fact that the young man had locked them in a 
desk. The first read thus: 


“Dear FreD:—I am writing this in bed. I am 
rather used-up this morning, and have no idea of 
turning out till the afternoon. I shall certainly take 
a good nap after sending you this. Well, Fred, lam 
afraid 1am in trouble. That black villain (villain he 
is!) is in earnest about that affair of last night, 
which, ‘pon my soul, I had forgotten. He has some 
ulterior motive in pushing the affair further. I sus- 
pect what itis; butit is so dark, so dastardly and | 
treacherous, that I'll not write it. I'll tell you of it 
when you come. I would get out of the affair, just 
where it stands—considering my honor untarnished 
—were I allowed to; but the fellow will not thus be 
satisfied, though he was the aggressor. I am situated 
peculiarly ani ee is would not offend my 
adopted father; yet I am loth to’ balk this fellow, 
especially as he makes a half-appeal to my man- 
hood; ay! and the cur threatens me in case I refuse. 
Were I to follow the wicked inclinations of my heart, 
I would shoot the rascal on sight; but I will wait and 
talk with you. So come see me this evening. Don’t | 
disappoint me; I'll certaily expect you here. 

‘Yours in haste and half-asleep, c.c." 

The other note ran as follows: 

**Cimron Craia, EsQ.: 

“Srr:—I promised you. a half-hour ~ that you 
should hear from me again. I never forget, and 
never break a promise. I hereby challe you to 
mortal combat—the only mode to settle erences 
that is open to gentlemen; your social status places 
you in that category. I notify you thus early of my 
demand upon your time and pleasure, so that you | 
may be prepared to receive my friend, who will call | 
as soon as practicable. I n not say that should | 
you see fit to decline the proposed meeting, you can 
easily do so by informing your adopted father, Ma 
uncle, of the matter. Should you do so, I sh 
publish you as a coward, and s your face in the 
streets. I take the liberty of shoving this under 
your door at this, perhaps, unseasonable hour—three 
o’clock in the morning. 

“Respectfully, etc., 

We will follow Dr. Ashe. 

At last turning up Sixth street, he was, in a 
few moments, on the steps of Mr. Ray’s resi- 
dence. He rung, and was admitted at once by 
the old gentleman himself, who was so anxious 
about his daughter, that he had not, as was his 
wont, gone to his lumber-yard, lying in the 
Richmond district. 

**- You are late, doctor—almost an hour be- 
hind time; and Alice is ill—worse than she was 
this morning.” 

The young physician hastily made his ex- 
cuses, and entered the house. In a few mo- 
ments he was stepping softly in the room of 
the sick girl; then he paused by the bedside. 
He laid his hand quickly upon the burning 
brow from which the golden tresses were 
swept back. Next his finger sought the tell- 
tale pulse. A few questions rapidly put and 
answered, and the doctor wrote a hurried pre- 
scription. ‘ 

“She talks wild at times, doctor,” whis- 
pered the anxious father; ‘‘and she calls pite- 
ously for her poor dead mother! It makes me 
sad enough. Is she seriously ill, doctor, my 
friend?’ 

“She is ill, Mr. Ray; I never deceive. She 
is unconscious now; she has brain fever.” 

The physician spoke quietly; but it was in a 
deep, feeling voice. 

“Good heaven!” groaned the old man, his 
iron nature giving way. ‘She is my all, 
doctor! my all in all. Oh! should she be 
taken from me!” 

** Be calm, Mr. Ray; quiet yourself. I said 
she was ill; I did not say that there was imme- 
diate danger. I will watch her closely—very 
closely, sir; for”—stammering awkwardly— 
“Tam much interested in your daughter.” 

Alice was indeed unconscions; she was de- 
lirious; her mind wandered; she mentioned a 
name. 

Fred Ashe hastily led the old father from 
the room, and, closing the door, left the suf- 
ferer alone for a moment. 

By this time, the messenger had returned 
with the medicine ordered. The doctor taking 
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it, returned to the sick room. Slowly he 
placed a teaspoonful of the mixture between 
the poor girl’s lips, and allowed it to trickle 
down her throat. He watched'the effect with 
eager eyes. It was not immediate, and he ad- 
ministered another dose. Once more he 
waited and watched. 

Soon the breathing became less hurried, a 
gentle perspiration appeared on the dry, hot 
forehead, te wild, incoherent mutterings 
ceased, and, turning on her side, the maiden 
sunk into a deep sleep. 

As a happy, satisfied expression swept over 
his face, the doctor stole softly from the room. 
Leaving full directions, and promising to call 
again at noon, he left the house. 


The day wore away, and the shades of another 
night settled over the snow draped earth. 
The bleak north wind was again’ trooping 
through the streets and shaking the frozen 
branches of the leafless trees in the squares. 

Just above the canal-lock beyond the Schuyl- 
kill dam on the west’ bank of the river, stood 


at the time of which we write, a small hotel; | 


it was not very reputable to say the least. It 


was a'small; insignificant establishment, only | 
| two stories high, and with one or two out- | 


houses attached. The rear door and windows 
looked directly on the black waters of the 
canal. The house was known by the name of 
the “ Locks;” but we are particular that it 
must not be confounded with the present fine 


| building standing on the same site, and bearing 


the same name. The ‘ Locks” to which we 
refer was, one night in the winter of 1858, de- 
stroyed by fire. 

In the barroom of this tavern, on the night 
to which our attention is directed, seated by a 
table on which stood a brandy-boftle and 
glasses, were two men. They were talking 
earnestly together, in a low, guarded tone. 
One of them had his right hand swathed in a 
bandage; and both were what might be em- 
phatically termed rough-looking customers. 
They were clad in coarse, heavy garments, 
large waterproof coats, while their faces were 
partly concealed under wide slouched hats, 

But the hand of one of these men—the taller 
—as he toyed with the common green glass 
tumbler, was white, soft, and evidently unac- 
customed to labor. 

“Drink, Jem,” he said, with a lively rally; 
“twill do you good and raise your spirits; 
though, hang it! I must curse your stupid, 
blundering work.” 

The man addressed started. 

“Stupid, Algy!’ he repeated, as a darkling 
frown gathered on his brow. “I did my best. 
And let me tell you, you could have done no 
more. Then, too, if it hadn’t been for the in- 
fernal snow under my boot-heel, I’d have 
brought a different report to you.” 

“Tam sorry enough for it, Jem; for never 
again will there be such a chance. Now, we 
must hurry up the work, mus} carry out our 
plans. Andif we succeed, why, Jem Walton 
will be a rich man in ten days!” 

“True enough, but you, Algy? What will 
you be?” asked the other, covertly. 

“Rich, too; richer than you, Jem; but then 
I will be more entitled’ to it, do you see?” 

“Yes, yes; all true. But,” and he lowered 
his voice as he glanced hastily around him, 
‘suppose I were to tell tales?” 

He glanced meaningly at the other. 

“Try it,” replied his companion, in a husky 
whisper. “Ay! begin right here, and now! 
and see how far you'll go.” 

As he spoke, he half-drew a short, heavy re- 
volver from his pocket. The black muzzle of 
the weapon covered Jem, while the tall man’s 
right hand, concealed in the bosom of his 
rough overcoat, was upon the lightly set trig- 

rr. 


No one in the room—and there were several 
—saw the movement, save the man for whom 
it was intended. The half-drunken canalers— 
as the boatmen were called—were otherwise 
engaged at this minute. 

Jem cowered back. 

“T tell you, Jem Walton, take care,” pursued 
the other; ‘‘or you'll some day get a dose that’ll 
lay you up. Besides, were I inclined, J could 
tell something; my hand is on your throat. 
Why, man, I could hang you in an hour’s time! 
Did I not see something in the woods back of 
Glou—” 

“ And I; did I not see Black Ben—” 

‘*Enough, Jem—enovgh!” interrupted the 
other hoarsely, and glancing meaningly at his 
companion. ‘‘We have both seen, and we are 


square—with a little balancein my favor. We 
must not, shall not, quarrel.” 

The tall man was plainly inclined to a com- 
promise; and Jem, already alarmed and ner- 
vous, was willing to acquiesce. 

“ All right, Algy,” he answered, promptly. 
“ We mustn’t quarrel—as long as we are of use 
to one another! And now, Algy, as I have 
told you of my confounded slip-up, let me know 
a trifle of your doings.” 

“ Agreed, and soon told; but the brandy is 
out. Let’shave more. ‘Your score this time, 
Jem, for I am out of tin.” 

“ All right, Algy; ’m square,” was the reply, 
as the rough fellow rapped on the table. 

The summons was speedily obeyed, and the 
liquor supplied. 

A long conversation, in a guarded undertone, 
ensued. 

“Black Ben is a wicked chap to deal with, 
Algy; and the rascal keeps a sharp knife. He 
knows how to use it, too. My advice, if it’s 
worth taking, is: keep out of his way, or shoot 
him in the back, some dark night.” 

Jem uttered these words very coolly. 

“You are right, my friend. Well, perhaps 
I was wrong,” he continued, after a slight 
pause, “that cold night, years ago; but the 
confounded she-devil, she—” 

“T know all about it, Algy—IJ was there!” 
interrupted the other, softly. ‘‘ But now, Algy, 
about this other business—this excursion on the 
river, eh? Yes—and that fracas with that rich 
chap at the ball?’ 

‘Tis all arranged. Heaven grant that the 
river will not freeze over fora week? As to 
the other affair, why, you will wait on that 
fancy fellow to-morrow. He shall fight. I 
have an engagement with that confounded old 
uncle of mine to-morrow evening. What he 
wants with me, the deuce only knows: I don’t. 
But Pll be there when— Well, you know 
what; and I can report progress.” 

“Clinton Craig is a good shot, Algy! I 
have seen some of his fine work in the galle- 
ries.” 

**Good shot! Bosh! man, what am I? But, 
in your ear, Jem, Clinton Craig will never pull 
trigger on me.” 

“T think I understand you, Algy. You are 
wise, too.” 

“Well, come; ’tis getting late. You have 
the letters and know what to do with them. 
Remain here until Iam gone; then hurry to 
the old rendezvous. Good-night and good 
luck!” 

He arose and left the tavern. 

As soon as he stood without he hurried away 
in the direction of the wire bridge. 


CHAPTER, XI. 
UNCLE AND NEPHEW. 


Iv was about ten o’clock in thé morning when 
Algernon Floyd, calm and self-possessed, stood 
at the door of the library in his rich uncle’s 
mansion. He rapped lightly. For a moment 
he waited; then a voice within bade him enter. 
He turned the bolt and walked boldly, almost 
defiantly, into the room. 

Old Thompson Floyd was seated at the table; 
he was evidently neryous and disturbed; but 
at the same time a firm expression hovered 
over his face. He started somewhat and eyed 
his nephew suspiciously as he entered. Then, 
at a glance, he measured the distance between 
his hand and the bell-cord on the wall. Next 
he flashed a look toward a balf-open drawer iu 
which lay a loaded pistol. 

The young man stood quietly awaiting the 
old gentleman’s pleasure. 

6 -morning, Algernon; be seated,” saiil 
Mr. Floyd. 

“Thank you, uncle,” was the cold reply, #s 
the speaker negligently flung himself into a 
chair at the further side of the room. “Iam 
here, sir, in obedience to your request. I 
thought the present as good a time as this eve- 
ning. If it be convenient, please tell me your 
wishes, and as soon as you can. Iam busy 
this forenoon.” 

Algernon Floyd spoke very calmly. 

“Ah!” ejaculated the uncle, with a half- 
grunt. “TI promise not to keep you long; but 
I am glad that you say you have business. You 
should not have been idle so long.” 

These words were uttered harshly. 

The young man felt them and their tone, for 
though his face neither paled nor flushed, yet 
ees frown wrinkled his brow as he re- 
plied: 

“That is no fault of mine, sir. Ihave en- 
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deavored, as you know, to obtain employment 
—something that is not dishonorable or—” 

‘‘Dishonorable! Nonsense, Algernon! No 
employment, no labor is dishonorable, provided 
it be honest. There are plenty of places for 
you in this great city, provided you will search 
for them. Imust say Ido not like the lazy, 
shiftless life that you are leading. Were I in 
your place, I would carry a hod rather than be 
dependent on any man for bread—evea on an 
uncle!” 


A hot, angry flush leaped to the young man’s | 


face as he replied: 

“You are unnecessarily harsh, sir. Nature 
has made me your nephew. It strikes me that 
Clinton Craig, who is in nowise related to you, 
might take the same advice with profit. If I 
mistake not, that young gentleman has no em- 
ployment.” 

These words were spoken with a haughty de- 
fiance whick stung old Mr, Floyd to the quick. 

“Clinton Craig!” he exclaimed, angrily. 
‘* He has no need of work.” 

“Nor I; that is, were I gifted with an uncle 
who cared half as much for his own flesh and 
blood as he does—” 

“Enough, Algernon; enough! I may have 
been hasty. If so, forgiveme. But you know 
not the debt I owe to Clinton Craig. Hold! 
do not interrupt me and [ll explain. 
mother, poor woman, became seriously involved 
on my account; and then she lost, yes!—sacri- 
ficed her all.” 

‘Ah! indeed,” sneered Algernon. ‘ Yet 
that does not appear to me to be sufficient rea- 
son for starving your own brother's son!” 

“Starving you! nonsense, nephew. Have I 
not made enough provision for you in my will? 
When I began life, I had not one-tenth the 
amount that I have bequeathed to you.” 

* All right, uncle; but you have made this 
unknown fellow, Clinton. Craig, a millionaire; 
while I know—because you have told me—that 
you huye left me the paltry sum of two thou- 
sand dollars! Yet, I am your blood nephew!” 

“T tell you, Algernon, you must keep that 
subject closed. My property is my own; and, 
confound it! my life is nearly tormented out 
of me by those who fancy that I have wronged 
you. Ihave simply disposed of my property 
us L saw fit.” 

He stamped his foot impatiently. 

Algernon Floyd did not reply; he simply 
shrugged his shoulders and gazed at the ceiling. 

“Why did not your father leave you some- 
thing more than the barren legacies now in my 
keeping?” broke in the old man, hotly, seeing 
that the other was so indifferent; ‘‘ those lega- 
cies; that flashy portrait hanging there, a dirk- 
knife and an old silk cord! bah! Why did he 
leave such trash as this and nothing more for 
you?” 


“To save my soul, I cannot say, sir,” was | 


the easy, impertinent answer. ‘‘I dare say 
my poor father gave me all that he possessed; 
he could do no more. Perhaps, after all,” and 
there was a deep significance in his tones, 


*: those legacies, apparently so barren, may in | 


the end produce fruit—bripg me an inheri- 
tance!” 

He uttered these words quietly; but as he 
spoke them,his eyes glittered upon his uncle, 

‘‘ What mean you, Algernon?” and the old 
man looked at him keenly. 

The young man pondered for » moment; 
then he answered: 


“ Why, I would dispose of those relics, with | 


the exception of the portrait; that I value too 
highly to part with it. I would let the arti- 
cles, with the exception mentioned, go to some 
euriosity-monger; I would te.l him their won- 
derful history. He might pay me for them, 
that which would prove of themselves a for- 


His | 


tune; yes, and that before I fell he'r to my | 


lordly inheritance of two thousand dollars!” 

The young man spoke scornfully. 

‘J wish you good luck in your speculation, 
-Algernon,”. said the uncle, dryly. ‘‘ But 
hope you #re not here simyly for the sake of 
baudying words, J wished to see you with 
another purpose.” 

‘‘ And that purpose, sir?” 

“To suggest to you to change your quarters,” 
was the reply. 

The young man started violently; he bit his 
lip to keep back the hasty repiy upon his 
tongue. He said not a word, but fixed his eyes 
inquiringly upon the old man’s face as if ex- 
pecting more. 

‘*You heard me, Algernon,” said Mr, Floyd, 
in a kinder tone; he knew that he had been un- 

lly stern, 


‘‘T hear you, sir, and would listen further,” 
was the quiet reply. 

‘“‘Well, the fact is, Algernon, you stay out 
too late at nights; you bring strange company 
into my house, at very unseasonable hours, 
and—why, I do not fancy such a state of 
affairs,” 

The young man smiled scornfully as he an- 
awered: 

‘* All of which can likewise be urged against 
Clinton Craig, uncle. Buti, sir, I listen still.” 

The old gentleman frowned, 

‘Keep Clinton Craig out of the question,” 
he said, with some asperity. 
friends; but then he is—why he is my adopted 
son.” 


“And I am your nephew; that’s just the | 


difference between me and that supercilious 
young gentleman with the auburn curls! 
Bah!” 

“No more of this, Algernon! Ill not be in- 
sulted by you in my own house. Listen to me, 
nephew,” and as he spoke he drew a portfolio 
toward him, ‘‘I have thought it right to tell 
you that I think it best for you to seek lodgings 
elsewhere. The fact is,” and his voice was 
unmistakably stern, ‘I wish you to leave my 
house as soon as youcan. Wedo not get along 
well together, Algernon, though it is no fault 
of my own that—” 

‘Is it not, uncle? Are you sure?” inter- 
rupted the other, with a cold smile, which 
showed his glittering teeth, sharp and wolf- 
like. 

“*T say it was no fault of mine, Algernon; 
but Pll not argue the point. Here; I have 
drawn you a check payable to bearer for two 
hundred and fifty dollars. Come to me once a 
quarter and I will give you a similar amount. 
You can, if so disposed, call and see me occa- 
sionally. Take the check, use the money ju- 
diciously, try to get into some employment; be 
saving and thrifty, and—” 

“One day I'll be a rich man, eb, uncle? 
But very good, sir; I thank you from my 
heart, uncle.” 

He bent his head, and picked up the check 
which the old man had cast somewhat impa- 
tiently on the table. Then he moved toward 
the door. But he paused and looking back 
said, deeply: 

“T suppose I may be allowed some day to 
return and take away my precious legacies? 
For the sake of my father, they are dear to 
me.” 

“Certainly, Algernon,” answered the old 
gentleman, hastily, in a softened tone. ‘‘ And, 
my boy, I will not hurry you; you can stay 
here the remainder of this week and move at 
your leisure.” 

“T shall never again sleep under this roof 
with you, uncle,” was the quiet, firm reply. 
‘“* And, in your ear, sir; | ask no favors of you; 
my wants force me now to accept this paltry 
check; but henceforth and forever I would de- 
spise myself were I to accept anything at your 
hands, God willing, and man, we have spoken 
together for the last time. But—” 

“What, Algernon? Do my—” 

“ But, sir, look for trouble; I am gifted with 
my father’s nature; I forget not injuries from 
whatsoever source received, and ”—in a whis- 
per—‘‘let Clinton Craig, the meddler, look 
to himself, sir!” 

Old Mr. Floyd sprung to his feet and en- 
deayored to stop the impetuous fellow; but 
Algernon slammed the door in his face and left 
the house, 

The old man stood like one bereft of his 
se gazing blankly at the closed door. 
Slowly tottering back he sunk into his chair. 

‘What does he mean?’ he gasped. “Is 
he mad? Does he threaten me? But,” with 
a sigh of relie*, ‘at all events, it is over now, 
and I breathe more freely, Ah! I feel faint!” 

He arose and approached the locker to which 
a previous reference has been made. Having 
drank from the vessels contained therein, he 
strode several times up and down the room. 

“ That blessed potion! that elixir of life!’ he 
muttered, rubbing his hands together. ‘‘ How 
it gives me nerve and strength. Yes, I am re- 


joiced that Algernon has gone. But I must not | 


forget the occurrences of last night; I will no- 


tify the police this afternoon of the dastardly | 


attempt on my life. Yes, yes,” dreamily, “I 
am glad that Algernon has gone!” 


When the discarded nephew reached the | 


street his swarthy face was livid with passion. 

“Cast off! insulted! spurned!” he hissed, 
with a bitter oath. ‘‘ All’s well; but, old man, 
you only fix me ian my purpose! Y u bat 


“T know bis | 


t 


hasten the terrible end! Now I musi look for 
Jem, Farewell, proud mansion—farewell for 
a@ season ; we may become acquainted again in 
the lowering future, and—we’ll see,” 

He shook his clenched hand defiantly at the 
stately residence and turned up the street, He 
continued his rapid way out toward the Schuy]- 
kill, without looking back once, and without 
heeding at all the bleak wind that was sweep- 
ingin from the west. Turning into Twenty- 
first street, he soon reached Market. street, 
crossed the long covered bridge, and took his 
way up the left bank of the river toward the 
canal locks. 
| ‘That day about two o’clock a furniture wa- 
| gon drove up to the Floyd mansicn and took 
away Alyernon’s effects. No one asked where 
the young man had found lodgings, for no one 
cared to know. 

The day wore away, and still old Thompson 
Floyd moved not from his library. Paper after 
paper he had, that day, examined, and re- 
arranged. When old Barton, the ancient body- 
servant, came to summon him to dinner, Mr. 
Floyd put him rudely off. 

Still the old merchant delved into his safe, 
and fished out document after document. It 
was nearly five o’clock when he closed the 
ponderous iron cover of the safe, and leaned 
back in his chair. 

“‘Thank Heaven!” he murmured. ‘I have 
looked over them all again; they are all there. 
Will I live another five years to do the work 
again? But now my dear boy can, must— Ha! 
come in!” he suddenly exclaimed, as a rap fell 
on the panel. 

The door opened and old Barton entered with 
a note. 

“A man brought this, sir,” he ejaculated, 
somewhat hastily. ‘‘ He said they were wait- 
ing for you, and were in a hurry, sir.” 

“ They! waiting! But the letter.” 

Mr. Floyd took the missive, opened it and 
read it through. His brow wrinkled into an 
| Uneasy, vexed frown. 

“Always trouble! and nothing can be done 
without me!” he muttered. ‘‘And I don’t 
think the water such a cold night as this— But 
I must go, or Miller will do nothing.” 

“Certainly, sir, I hope you’re not going out 
to-night, in such bitter weather as this?’ said 
old Barton, solicitously. 

“T must, Barton; business calls me out. To 
the mills of course,and— But Ill not be back 
until to-morrow, Barton, I'll not expose my- 
| self by returning to-night. My rubbers and 
| overcoat, Barton; then tell the man to wait.” 

Ten minutes later, old Thompson Floyd, 
| thin, debilitated old man that he was, left his 
door and entered the street. He cast his eyes 
toward the red sky, and the sun fast sinking 
in the west, wrapped his overcoat shiveringly 
around him, and, followed by a rough-looking 
man who was waiting for him, strode briskly 
up the street, taking his way toward the 
Schuylkill. 

He had been gone only a few minutes when 
the bell at the mansion sounded. 

Old Barton opened the door. 

A short, humpbacked, coarse-looking fellow, 
his face almost invisible under a wide wool 
hat, stood there 

“Mr. Floyd left his memorandum-book on 
the table,” he said, flashing a quick, covert 
glance at the old domestic. ‘I know the 
room, and I’ll run up and fetch the book,” and 
he pushed by, 

Old Barton stared, but said: 

“All right; up at the head of the stairs, and 
| —why, I dare say you can find your way out,” 

Rubbing his chilled hands, the old servant 
retreated to the warm kitchen to the rear. 

The man ascended the stairs. When he was 
once within the hbrary, he glanced. hastily 
about him, and gently closed the door, thus 
shutting out any prying eyes. Then he placed 
his ear tothe keyhole and listened patiently 
fora moment. All was quiet. 

Springing lightly upon a chair, the fellow 
took down the portrait of Lieutenant Kimcoly 
Floyd, quickly detached the long silken cord, 
placed it in his bosom, and with a common 
stout twine swung the portrait back into its old 
place on the wall. 
| He sprung to the floor, opened the door, and, 
| assuming his old gait and deportment, shuffled 
down-stairs, and left the house, closing the 
front door with a noisy bang. 

““T’ve got it!” he muttered. 
if it has lost its charm!” 

With a low, malicious chuckle, he strode 
rapidly away in the gathering gloom, 


“Now we'll see 


CHAPTER XII. 
ROMANCE AND REALITY. 


On the night following the ball Clinton Craig 
stood on the brown-stone steps of old Charles 
Clayton’s fine mansion on Walnut street, op- 
posite Rittenhouse Square. 

The wind was sweeping by, rude and brust- 
ling; but the young gentleman had not long to 
wait. The door was soon opened. 

“Ts Miss Clayton in?” he asked of the serv- 
ant-girl, who bad answered his summons. 

“Yes, sir,”” was the reply, hesitatingly given. 
“But she is indisposed, and desires to see no 
one.” 

“This is a disappointment, indeed,” muttered 
the young man, the chagrin he felt showing 
upon his face, “Is the young lady sick?’ 

“Not sick, exactly, sir, but quite fatigued. 
She did not reach home from the Academy ball 
until three o’clock this morning.” 

“ Ab! yes,” muttered Clinton. 

The young man was still reluctant to go. 
He had had a pretty good rest, and, besides, 
he was burning with anxiety to see his inamo- 
rata. 

“T do not like to intrude,” he said, apolo- 
getically; ‘‘but will you kindly take my card 
to Miss Clayton, and say to her that I crave 
only a few moments of her time?” 

The domestic bowed respectfully, and taking 
the card entered the house. She left the visitor 
in the vestibule. She had been gone only a 
moment when she returned. 

“Walk in, sir,” she said. ‘‘Miss Clayton 
bids me say that she will be delighted to see 
you.” 

A joyous, almost heavenly thrill flashed 
through Clinton Craig’s bosom as he quickly 
entered the warm hall, and then walked into 
the dimly-lit elegant parlor. 

“Glorious! glorious!” he murmured, as he 
strode up and down the luxurious apartment, 
in a very exhilaration of feelirg. ‘‘Why amI 
thus destined to so much happiness? To possess 
the love of such a noble, resplendent being, to 
be allowed to bask in the sunshine of her smiles, 
to dare call her mine, is bliss—nay, the very 
intoxication of bliss! But,” and he paused as 
+his brow slightly wrinkled, “would Minerva 
love me if I were not heir toa large fortune? 
What strange words she used at the Academy 
last night, when speaking of Algernon Floyd. 
And how coolly she danced with that fellow! 
*Sh! nonsense; I am not jealous—at least of 
such as Algernon Floyd. And yet, I had for- 
gotten!” 

As he spoke a dark shade passed over his 
face. 

“Yes, confound it!” he resumed, in an un- 
easy tone, ‘“‘Iforgot entirely the fellow’s im- 
pudent demand upon me! Can I satisfy him? 
Can I meet this man? Shall I expose my life 
to his bullet, now when happiness is within my 
very grasp? Can I refuse him the satisfaction 
which he has asked of me, as a gentleman? 
Ye gods!” and he gripped his hands fiercely. 
a“ I—ha —_ 

Do what he could the young man could not 
drive away the ominous frown from his brow as 
Minerva Clayton, all luxuriousness, all loveli- 
ness, all frankness and confidence, swept into 
the parlor. 

But in the half-gloom reigning there the 
queenly girl noticed not the perturbed look 
resting on her lover’s face. 

“*Delighted to see you, Clinton!” she ex- 
claimed, cordially, holding out her warm, 
plump hand. “I bave been thinking of you, 
darling, all the afternoon.” 

Clinton Craig trembled with a delicious ex- 
citement. He led her softly to a sofa, and 
seating himself near her clasped her hand in 
his and murmured, in a low, ardent voica: 

‘* And, did you wish to see me? did you long 
for me to come, dearest one?” 

* Can you ask such a question, Clinton?” she 
replied, running her jeweled fingers lightly 
through the young man’s clustering locks. 

A conversation ensued which only lovers can 
hypothecate and appreciate. 

As all of our readers may not confess to the 
“soft impeachment,” as many, perhaps, have 
gone through this ‘‘ foolishness” (7), we will 
omit the honeyed words that passed between 
the two young folks. 

Minutes and hours sped by. At last, the 
young man looked up. His eyes were glitter- 
ing with excitement, his face was flushed, and 
his heart throbbed with an exultant joy that 
he did nct care to conceal. 

“ And when shall the happy day be, carling?’ ! 
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he murmured. 
your answer.” : 

The girl turned her head away as a blush 
mantled her fair cheek; but in an instant she 
bent her gaze frankly on the young man’s face 
and said: 

‘Whenever you may decide, Clinton. Iam 
yours even now, and ready to obey you.” 

“Heaven bless you, Minerva! Ill never 
profane your love. Now what say you to one 
week from to night?’ 

Again Minerva turned her head away; but 
as before it was only for a moment. 

She faced him again; but she did not lift her 
head as’she replied: 

‘OTis soon, very soon, Clinton; and papa? 
You know he mist be consulted; I’m satisfied 
that he will not object. Say two weeks from 
to-night, and my hand shall be yours, as my 
heart already is.” 

“It shall be as you wish, darling; and—” 

Just then the bell rung, clamorously. 

“Who can it be?’ murmured Minerva. 
‘Tis very late,’ and she glanced at the clock. 

Then a rap sounded on the parlor-door, and 
a servant entered the room with a letter in her 
hand. 

‘““A man brought this for you, Mr. Craig,” 
she said. ‘He wishes you to attend to its con- 
tents at once.” 

With some misgiving, Clinton took the let- 
ter, and, excusing himself to Minerva, drew 
near the hall gaslight which was burning 
brightly. Tearing open the envelope he hur- 
riedly read the letter through. Before he had 
perused a dozen words his brow contracted and 
his cheek reddened. When he had finished he 
crushed the sheet rudely into his pocket and 
re-entered the parlor. 

“T must go, Minerva,” he said, hurriedly. 
“Yet, it is certainly time that I should,” he 
continued, with an attempt at a smile as he 
glanced toward the handsome clock. ‘‘ Truth 
is, 1am wanted at home.” 

“Who wants you, Clinton?’ asked the girl, 
eying him keenly, for she had noted his every 
movement since the reception of the letter; and 
she had marked with some foreboding his evi- 
dently perturbed manner. 

“Why,” hesitatingly, “‘Dr. Ashe, darling. 
He wishes to see me on some business of im- 
portance, he says.” 

“T don’t like Dr. Ashe!” said the girl, 
bluntly. : 

“You do not know him well enough, Mi- 
nerva; he is a fine fellow, though somewhat 
whimsical. I dare say his business is to sit wp 
with me until two o’clock in the morning and 
smoke my cigars.” 

“Tf that is all, Clinton, send him word that 
you are engaged, and that you will see him to- 
morrow,” suggested the young lady. 

Young Craig colored. 

“No, Minerva,” he answered, ‘‘I must go. 
Fred means business, or he would not have 
sont for me at this hour. I must say good- 
night, darling.” 

He leaned over her and pressed a warm, 
passionate kiss upon the willing lips that were 
held up to his. 

“Was ever man so accursed?’ he muttered 
to himself a few moments afterward, as he 
was hurrying along the cold, wind-blown 
street. 

But he did not go toward the office of Dr. 
Ashe. He crossed Broad street, and, reaching 
Spruce, hastened on. Fifteen minutes after- 
ward he entered his adopted father’s residence, 
just as the bell on Independence Hall pealed 
out the hour of midaight. 


‘Speak, Minerva; I await 


CHAPTER XIII. 
ABROAD ON THE RIVER. 


AxzoovT four o’clock in the afternoon of this 
same day the figure of a tall man suddenly 
emerged from the shadow of Girard avenue 
bridge and stood for a moment in the sunshine. 
He glanced hastily around him and peered up, 
guardedly, at the embankment and the bridge. 
No one was in sight: a rumbling country-wag- 
on jolting along the frozen road had just passed 
over the river. The wind was blowing too 
raw and bitier this cold December afternoon 
for pleasure-seekers to be abroad. However 
inviting and enticing the scenery when the 
“warm south” was sweeping over the land it 
was far different now when grim winter held 
his court, sent forth his blinding snows and 
trooping winds, and froze the running rills and 
babbling brooks. 


The man cautiously clim'ed the rugged hill ' 


by the bridge: Then he paused and peered 
once again around him. Still no one was in 
sight; Hastily descending to his former posi- 
tion, he approached the edge of the stream, and 
drew a coil of cord from his pocket. To the 
end of the line was attached a heavy leaden 
weight. Glancing about him for the last time, 
he swung the weighted cord over his head and 
cast it out into the dark current. 

‘Not deep enough!” he muttered, ina vexed 
tone, as he drew in the line. ‘“‘ Yet this must 
and shall be the place; for it suits! Ill try 
again.” 

Whirling the lead once more around his head 
he let fly. 

The line spun far out, and the weight fell 
with a peculiar gluck into the water. 

Still he shook his head as for the third time 
he cast the line, and marked the depth of the 
water on the soggy cord. At last he succeeded 
in throwing the lead nearly to the first pier, 
the line running rapidly through his hands un- 
til the bottom was reached. He had found 
deep water. 

A grim smile of satisfaction spread over the 
man’s face, as, noting the spot with his eye, by 
the distance from the shore, from the pier, and 
by a particular line with the bridge above, he 
slowly coiled in the cord, 

“T’ve found the place!” he ejaculated, haul- 
ing intheslack. “It willdo. But, by Jove! so 
soon!” he muttered, in an anxious tone, as, draw- 
ing the string through his fingers, h:1f-formed 
ice fell at his feet. ‘The river is freezing! It 
will be frozen hard before day. Will that be 
good or bad for me? But I must hurry; we 
must meet him. The sun will soon be down, 
and—yes; it will be almost dark by five 
o’clock. Glorious!’ he continued, in an excited 
voice, as, turning away from the river, he hur- 
ried on toward the old house—Bloody Moll’s— 
which we have before mentioned. ‘I’ve stern 
work on hand to night; ay! and so has—my 
Friend!” 

In ten minutes, having crept successfully 
around the jutting cliff—no mean feat—he 
cautiously drew near the house. The door was 
shut, and, with one exception, the windows 
were closed. But the fellow rapped boldly. 
No response. Again he knocked. Again, no 
response. The man cast an anxious gaze to- 
ward the fast setting sun. 

A coarse face, one evidently disguised with 
daubs of paint and false beard, was that upon 
which the slanting sunbeams fell. It was a 
face, however, keenly alive to passing events, 
as the roving black eyes, flashing around, indi- 
cated. 

With a muttered curse, he kicked the door 
heavily. In answer to this imperative sum- 
mons the bolt suddenly turned, and Mother Moll 
peered out, 

‘“‘ Ah!” she muttered, in a low, satisfied tone, 
“So itis you, my dear—” 

“Sh! ’sh! Moll; no names! I am on busi- 
ness; and—why, of course, you don’t know me, 
never laid eyes on me before, eh?” 

“Of course, my friend; you and your busi- 
néss are safe with me. Come in; the wind is 
cold and piercing.” 

The man hesitated. 

‘*No, Moll,” he answered. ‘Time is pre- 
cious; I’ve none of it tospare. But have you 
any company?” 

“No. I bave had but one visitor to-day. 
He has gone out for prog—Black Ben.” 

As she spoke she eyed the fellow closely. 

That person visibly started; but quickly re- 
covering himself, he said: 

‘Black Ben is not to be trusted, Moll; he is 
given to tricks and treachery.” 

“Ah? Strange! He says the same of— 
others!” was the woman’s reply. ‘ But,” she 
continued, as if getting impatient and anxious 
to terminate this conference in the cold air, 
“how can I serve you?” 

“T want the skiff, Moll.” 

‘The skiff? Why the river is freezing now, 
and—” 

“Confound the freeziag!” interrupted the 
man, rudely. “Did I say anything abont 
that? I want the skiff; Ill pay well for it, 
and in advance. But, hark ye, Moll, J have 
not been here to-day and I will not borrow the 
skiff, eh?” , 

“Exactly. You shall have the skiff. But 
what's the game?” 

“Canalers are still about; you are forgetful, 
Moll!” 

“Precious few they are, my friend,” was 
the womans quick reply. “Yes; and they 
are well housed, But the skiff is yours —threg 
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say in a business-like way. 

“Good! here are six dollars, Moll,” an- 
swered the man, promptly, as he felt in his 
pocket and handed out the money in silver 
quarters. 

“You are liberal, my friend; youare flush,” 
said Moll, suspiciously. 

“T am that way occasionally; but the skiff, 
Moll; lamina hurry. I tell you I am full 
of work to-night.” 

“Glad to hear it, and hope you'll be paid 
well. But, hew many oars?” 

The man hesitated for a moment. 
answered: 

“Two pairs, Moll, of course; for the current 
is strong, you know, and ice is already mak- 
ing.” 

“Do you wish the shot ?” asked the woman, 
in a whisper. 

“Shot! Nonsense, Moll. Nothing of that 
sort, old girl,” and the speaker laughed grimly. 

‘Well, the skiff is under the shed. Two 
pairs of oars are in it.” 

“Good. Tl have everything back before 
daybreak, ice or no ice. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night,” and the woman closed the 
door and disappeared. 

The man at once drew the light skiff from 
under the shed, and springing lightly in, shoved 
it off. The light craft soon felt the rushing 
current, and guided by the man who sat in the 
stern sheets, it shot rapidly down the stream. 
As soon, however, as the old woman’s house 
was hid behind the beetling rock, the man 
grasped an oar, and, using it as an oar, sent 
the boat, with a few vigorous strokes, driving 
ashore under an overhanging clump of dead 
bushes. He sprung out and searching around 
soon found and flung into the skiff a bag, tied 
around one end with a stout cord, 

Once aboard again, the fellow shoved off, 
and taking the oars rowed rapidly down- 
stream toward the dam. 


Then he 


CHAPTER XIV. 
CLINTON CRAIG’S COMPANY. 


Tue letter which had hastened Clinton 
Craig’s departure from Minerva Cl..yton’s pres- 
ence, was quite brief, though urgent, and im- 
perative in tone, It ran thus: 

“Dear C.: 

**[ know where you are, I take the liberty to send 
John, and bid you herewith, to come home at once. 
Trouble is brewing, and you are wanted. Lamin 

our room; and you have company waiting for you. 
ang it! Ihave been here two hours! Don’t. be 
wasting the night in—/olly, to say the least, when 
serious matters demand your attention. Comeat 
onee, and, from his 2 een position, relieve, 
“Yours sincerely, Frep.” 

When Clinton reached home, and entered, 
he stood for a moment in the hall, as though he 
was undecided. The young fellow felt that 
some great trouble was impending, that some 
ominous cloud was stretching over the horizon, 
and casting a black, impenetrable shadow at 
his feet. 

But banishing his dark thoughts, he threw 
aside his hat and overcoat, and ascending the 
stairs lightly—for the hour was late—he turned 
to the left and entered his room, 

Fred Ashe was seated near the grate. He 
was quietly smoking a cigar, and gazing va- 
cantly at the red coals, But a serious shade 
rested upon the doctor’s face, and the expres- 
sion of his eyes was anxious and foreboding. 
Was he thinking of Alice Ray, lost to him? 
Was he thinking of Alice Ray, probably lost 
to the world? Or, was he thinking of troubles 
in which his bosom friend was involved? 

But as Clinton entered the room, Fred turned 
to a man who sat near the table, and said: 

“1 am happy to inform you, sir, that this is 
Mr. Craig.” 

The man arose and bowing half-respectfully, 
half-carelessly, said ina tone that was quite 
steady and composed: 

“Excuse me for presuming to await your 
coming, sir. Time was an object with me, and 
T could not postpone the occasion of my visit 
—an unpleasant one, sir, but one which I have 
not hesitated to perform. I have the honor to 
hand you this communication.” 

He held out an unsealed envelope to the 
young man. 

“Be seated, sir, and excuse me for a mo- 
ment,” said young Craig, politely, at the same 
time receiving and opening the missive. He 
read it through carefully. Then, without 


moving his head, he glanced over the top of 
the sheet at the man who had brought it. His 
seratiny was but momentary, 


The man was a short, heavily-built fellow. 
True enough he was clad as a gentleman; but 
he did not bear about him the breeding of 
one. 

“T suppose, sir, you are acquainted with the 
contents—with the tone of this communica- 
tion?’ asked Clinton, glancing again at his 
strange company. 

“*T am,” was the prompt reply. 
await your answer, sir.” 

This was business-like and to the point. 

“Can you oblige me by returning to-morrow 
when I will be better prepared to reply to this 
note? I need a few hours to deliberate on the 
matter.” 

‘*T was under the impression, sir, that you 
had been informed of this expected call, If L 
mistake not, such was the information I re- 
ceived from my friend.” 

The man spoke very coolly. 

Clinton Craig winced; and his cheeks slightly 
reddened. In his mad joy, and his love- 
blindness for Minerva Clayton, the young man 
had, indeed, forgotten almost everything. He 
‘certainly had forgotien his note that morning 
requesting his friend, Fred Ashe, to call in the 
evening. 

But he aroused himself, and asked: 

“Are you aware, sir, of the relations exist- 
ing between Algernon Floyd and myself?’ 

“Tf rumor speaks truly, I am aware, sir, 
that no real relationship exists between you— 
Mr, Floyd,” and he made a spiteful emphasis, 
‘‘blood-nephew to your adopted father. Cer- 
tainly that relationship should not be a bar to 
a meeting between gentlemen.” 

Again young Craig’s face flushed; and this 
time he bit his lip angrily. 

“There is no relationship, sir, which can 
make one backward in such a matter as this,” 
he answered, tartly. ‘Excuse me while I have 
five minutes’ private conversation with my 
friend here.” 

“Certainly,” and the man turned coolly toa 
book of photographs, while Clinton, beckoning 
Dr. Ashe to follow him, withdrew to an ad- 
joining room. 

“A confounded bad matter, Fred, and what 
am I to do?” exclaimed the young man, as soon 
as they were out of earshot. ‘Ay, and all 
this right under my adopted father’s nose!” 

“Don’t disturb yourself about that, Clinton,” 
returned the doctor. ‘‘Mr. Floyd is absent 
from home to-night.” 

‘* Absent? And where is he?’ asked the 
young man in surprise. 

‘When I came here this evening, old Barton 
told me that your father had been suddenly 
summoned to Manayunk. I believe one of the 
mills had stopped, and the foreman wanted the 
old gentleman to come out and look at it. He 
will return to-morrow—or, rather, to-day; for 
*tis now half-past twelve o’clock.” 

“A raw night for the good old man; and he 
so delicate and frail. But Fred, this business 
with Algernon Floyd is a troublesome matter. 
Yesterday morning I would have welcomed 
such a message from him; but now,” and he 
sighed, ‘‘ it gives me annoyance.” 

“Exactly; I suppose it’s on account of your 
relations to Minerva Clayton? Do not be of- 
fended at my frankness, Clinton; I am your 
friend.” 

“Yam not offended, Fred; and it is on Mi- 
nerva’s account that I am disinclined to meet 
this fellow. We are engaged, Fred; we will be 
married two weeks from to night.” 

The young physician started back. 

“Good heavens!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Then, my 
friend, it is, indeed, too late to warn you of 
that woman—of Minerva Clayton!” 

“Warn me, Fred! Speak not of Miss Clay- 
ton in such terms; she is my affianced.” 

Fred Ashe made no reply; he simply bowed 
his head and kept his eyes fastened upon the 
floor. Suddenly, however, he looked up and 
said, decidedly: 

“Whatever may be your relations and your 
engagements, Clinton, you are still classed 
among gentlemen; as such you are accountable, 
I know the contents of that note, the fellow 
who brought it took commendable pains to en- 
lighten me on the subject. Moreover, he vol- 
unteered this statement, that in case you re- 
jected the invitation to mortal combat, Alger- 
non Floyd would post you in the clubs asa 
puppy and a coward, and would seek a street 
encounter with you.” 

“*The contemptible scoundrel!” and Clinton 
Craig’s eyes flashed venomously. ‘“ This deter- 
mines me, Fred; T’ll meet the fellow, and my 
aim shell not fail m2!” 


“T now 


“Truth is, Clinton, you could not do other- 
wise—I wish that you could,” said the phy- 
sician. “But, appreciating the position in 
which I already feared that you were placed, 
I offered this fellow myself as your substitute 
either in a renconter with him or with his 


principal.” 
“Noble Fred! But you shall run no such 
risk for me. Come what may, J will give Al- 


gernon Floyd satisfaction.” 

So saying, accompanied by his friend, he re- 
entered the room wherein he had left the 
bearer of the challenge. 

“T accept this letter—the invitation which 
it contains, sir,” he said, quietly; “and I refer 
you to my friend here, Dr. Ashe.” 

“Thanks for your prompiness, sir. I sup- 
pose, doctor,” turning to the young physician, 
“as time is precious, and as I think it is the 
desire of all parties to have this affair settled 
as soon as possible, we might as well make our 
brief arrangements here?” 

‘“ At your service,” responded the doctor, 
coldly, and not even consulting Clinton. 

The two drew their chairs close together and 
at once entered into a low conversation. 
Young Craig stood all the time at the further 
side of the room, his head bowed upon his 
bosom. 

The conference between the seconds lasted 
for some time. At length they arose. 

“Thank you, doctor; it is atranged to my 
entire satisfaction, And may I ask,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ that, in view of the fact that we wish 
the matter to be as quiet as possible, you will 
extend surgical aid in case my friend is 
wounded?” 

“Tn that event Iam, most assuredly, at his 
service,” was the ready reply. 

“Thanks, sir; and I have the honor to bid 
you good-night, gentlemen.” 

He bowed and left the room. Dr. Ashe ac- 
companied him to the street-door, and re- 
turned in a few moments. 

“You must go to bed, Clinton—and to sleep, 
too,” he said, positively. ‘‘ You need rest; for 
your hand must be steady in the morning.” 

The physician spoke gravely. 

“In the morning! Ha! so soon?’ 

“Yes; and the sooner the better; but come, 
Clinton; under such circumstances as this, it is 
both customary and necessary towamake ar- 
rangements of one’s affairs—in case—why, of 
accident, you know. You meet to-morrow 
morning at half-pxst eight o’clock; the place, 
back of Lemon Hill; and weapons, dueling- 
pistols; the distance, ten paces.” 

A conference, lasting an hour, took place be- 
tween the two friends. When it ended Clinton 
Craig, sad and gloomy, arose and said, with 
deep emotion: 

‘Heaven bless you, Fred! and Heaven stand 
by me in this encounter—for Minerva’s sake!” 
and he went from the room. 

Dr. Ashe remained with his friend that 
night. 


Early next morning, as the sun was rising 
over the cold, clear-rimmed horizon, a couple 
of carriages drew up from different directions 
on Girard avenue— at that time almost a coun 
try road—to the rear of Lemon Hill. The ex- 
act spot was where at this day stand the re- 
mains of the earth-breastwork thrown up dur- 
ing the recent civil war. 

From each of these two carriages descended 
two gentlemen, They hastily took their way 
over the little bill, through the frozen snow, 
until they had reached a small level plateau. 
No time was lost with the preliminary arrange- 
ments; and after a little sharp wrangling be- 
tween the seconds, in which Dr. Ashe carried 
his point, the principals took their places. They 
saluted coldly. 

‘“Does the challenger insist on going on 
with this duel?’ asked Dr. Ashe, after a mo- 
ment’s pause. 

‘He does!” was the prompt reply, from Al- 
gernon Floyd himself. 

“So be it!” returned the doctor; and, pass- 
ing near his principal, he whispered: 

“ Be firm, my friend! and watch him !" 

He strode on and withdrew to a safe dis-, 
tance. 

The giving of the word, and the dropping of 
the handkerchief had fallen by lot to Floyd’s 
second. Taking his place, the fellow said, ina 
low, but distinct voice: 

‘** Are you ready, gentlemen?” 

“Ready!” returned both of the men, who 
stood, with the deadly weapons in hand, f cing 
one 2aother, 
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«Then fire at)the word) three. Again; are 
you ready?” 

“Ready!” was the simultaneous response, 

‘‘ Then; one—two /—” 

Before the word three was reached there 
came a flash, and a report. 

One of the principals staggered backward 
and sunk into the pallid snow. 


CHAPTER XV. 
LIFE AND DEATH. 

WE must go back somewhat in the story we 
are telling. 

Dr. Ashe entered the room of the sufferer on 
tip-toe. He paused for a moment to see his 
way more clearly, as the room was darkened 
and his eyes were blinded by the dazzling snow 
without. Slowly he drew near the bed; he 
walked as though his feet were shod with 
down. Again he paused, his breath coming 
and going rapidly, his heart pul-ing wildly. 
The young man trembled with excitement, 
anxiety and dread. At Jast he stood by the 
bedside and bent over it. 

Long-drawn, labored breathing fell upon his 
ear; low, muttered words of delirium, mean- 
ingless in import, disconnected and empty, 
broke the dreary silence of the room. 

The physician gently took the small, burning 
hand in his, and slid his sensitive finger over 
the bounding artery. He did not start; he 
quietly let go‘the feverish hand, and shook his 
head sadly, discouragingly. He laid his fingers 
on the invalid’s forehead, felt the arteries 
throbbing over the temple, and smoothed back 
the clustering masses of wavy zold that be- 
clouded the face. 

“‘ Worse! worse!” he muttered, half-aloud— 
‘much worse! ay! dangerous!” 

The girl turned restlessly. 

“Who spoke? who spoke?’ she murmured. 
“Tam listening. Was it you, Clinton? or you, 
Minerva Clayton? Oh! Minerva! Minerva 
Clayton, you have stolen my darling from me! 
You—you—” 

Her voice died away as the poor girl turned 
wearily on her pillow. 

And still Doctor Ashe stood there, alone, by 
the bedside of the sufferer—alone in her room! 
And the young man’s bosom heaved; and as 
the sad, weary sigh forced itself from the 
bosom of the unconscious girl, a tear stood in 
the strong man’s big brown eye; and he turned 
aside to let that tear-drop fall unmarked, un- 
heeded. 

Again, in a sweet, plaintive undertone, the 
girl murmured: 

“Oh, Heaven, how I loved him! loved him 
purely, trustingly! And I thought so fondly, 
so foolishly, that he loved me! Alas! that I 
was so rudely awakened to the terrible truth. 
But it was she who stole him from me—the 
siren with the raven locks, the glittering eyes, 
the beauteous form! And Clinton has buried 
me! buried me in a grave of woe and misery. 
Yet, I murmur not; for 1 am going—going far 
beyond the rosy clouds—far beyond the shining 
river! going there to rest.” 

Again her mutterings died away, and again 
she turned languidly upon the bed. She scarce- 
ly seemed to breathe, though the marble-like 
bosom was heaving tumultuously beneath the 
snowy linen. 

Again the young physician stole his finger 
over the bounding, irregular pulse. This time 
he started violently. 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed. ‘She is 
worse! all the time worse! Something must be 
done at once, Be steady, my reeling brain! 
Stand by me now, and may God’s unerring 
finger point to the saving remedy.” 

He hurried out into the silent hall. 

“ How is she, doctor? Speak! You tarried 
long!” and the father’s voice trembled with 
fear and anxiety. 

“Come, Mr. Ray; follow me to the parlor,” 
was the reply which the physician made, as he 
led the way himself down-stairs to the apart- 
ment designated. 

The old man followed. 

Once in the parlor, Fred Ashe, now self-pos- 
sessed and self-reliant, turned and said serious- 
ly, but frankly: 

“Your daughter is worse, Mr. Ray.” 

‘‘Much worse, doctor? dangerous?’ 

“Much worse, and dangerously ill,” was the 
soft reply. 

‘‘Oh, Heaven! spare my child!” groaned the 
poor father. ‘‘She is my all! Take me in- 
stead, but spare her!” 

Up and down the room strode Dr. Ashe, pay- 
ing uo heed to the Cistracted old imap, witu was 
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watching his every movement. Suddenly the 
young man paused. : 

‘Did the nurse administer the medicine as I 
directed, Mr. Ray?’ 

‘Punctually, sir.” 

‘Was the ice applied to the head as or- 
dered?” 

“T attended to that myself, doctor.” 

Again the physician, his eyes bent upon the 
floor, strode meditatively up and down the 
room. Again he paused. |. 

‘Think not hard of me, Mr. Ray,” he said, 
in a low, distressed tone; “‘ nor think that Iam 
callous and, cruel when J speak very plainly to 
you.” 

** Say on, doctor; with God’s help, I am pre- 
pared to listen.” 

“Yes, sir; unless there is a change in your 
daughter within six or eight hours, she cannot 
recover.” 

“Cannot recover! Oh, Heaven, stand—” 

“Listen, my dear friend,” interrupted the 
physician, speaking slowly and calmly. ‘‘Tll 
do as much for Alice as mortal man can do. 
Tl try a remedy—will stay and administer it 
myself—which seldom fails. Should it fail, 
there is yet one resource left—only one, and 
that, fraught with danger—one to be resorted 
to only when all other hope is gone! Should it 
succeed, life is saved; should it fail, death will 
be hastened. Itis a remedy to be approached 
with fear and dread. Yet, should it be neces- 
sary, I will not shrink from it.” 

He stopped. 

**T am listening, doctor; I place implicit con- 
fidence in you.” 

“Your daughter’s brain, Mr. Ray, is filled 
with torrents of hot, burning blood; that brain 
is, almost literally, being consumed. Should 
the brain-structure itself break down, the dis- 
astrous end could not be delayed a single mo- 
ment. Now in a word: should the remedy, 
which I purpose to administer forthwith, fail 
to effect a radical change for the better, by 
eight o’clock this evening I shall cut both of 
the temporal arteries,” 

“ What!” 

‘* And now the danger,” pursued the physi- 
cian, not noticing the interruption: “should I 
have miscalculated my patient’s strength—and 
I am free to say there are no reliable data for 
determining it—she will die in the twinkling of 
an eye! If on the other band she can spare 
four, nay two ounces of blood, she’ll be saved 
as certainly as the sun shines in the heavens!” 

He spoke positively. 

“ Again, doctor, I trust you implicitly!” 
wailed the poor father. 

The physician bowed, dashed off a few pen- 
ciled lines on a slip of paper, and dispatched it 
to the neighboring drug-store. 

Five—ten—minutes elapsed when the mes- 
senger returned with the vial containing the 
medicine ordered. Dr. Ashe took it himself, 
ascended the stair ata bound and again entered 
the sick chamber. 

And there, with the vial in his hand, his fin- 
ger upon the pulse, sat Fred Ashe, watching 
every flickering thrill that sped through the 
arteries, watching every changing expression 
that flitted over the saintly face of the suf- 
ferer. There he sat as the time dragged 
wearily by; still, as yet, there came no change 
in the telltale pulse, save for the worse; and 
still the dark shade of anxiety sat on the phy- 
sician’s face. 

The battle was terrible; but if seemed now 
that remedies were unavailing, that Science 
was powerless, 

The shades of night some time before had 


fallen over the great.city, and eight o’clock was | 


almost on the minute. 

Dr. Ashe slowly arose. He placed the vial, 
emptied of its impotent contents, on the bu- 
reau. He felt in his vest-pocket. He took out 
a lancet and flashed its bright, clean blade in 
the gaslight. 

“A bowl,” he said to the old father. 

The nurse arose and brought it. 

‘The time has come, Mr. Ray. This,” hold- 
ing up the keen-edged lancet, ‘‘is all that is 
left. Do you trust me, yet?” 

A moment of agony, and the old man bowed 
his head. 

‘Life or death, I trust you, doctor!” was all 
that he said. 

Quietly, calmly the physician felt for the 
bounding artery, thrilling along the temple. 
He found it. Then like a man of iron Fred 
Ashe griped the glittering steel, Then he 
flashed it unflinchingly down. 

The unerring lancet reached its mark; the 


bright red blood spun out ina jerking jet. 
Then the physician’s finger sought the wrist 
again, 

Ye beavens! the glad, bright smile that swept 
over the young doctor’s face. 

He placed his finger on the jetting wound, 
checked the blood, and bowed his pead. 

“Where am I? What is thist Ob! papa! 
ob! doctor!” broke from the girl, as she opened 
her eyes and glanced consciously around her. 

“She is saved! Heaven be praised!” mur- 
mured Fred Ashe, bowing his fine head until 
his brow rested upon the snowy coverlet. 

CHAPTER XVI. 
AFTER DARK. 

Ir wasa hard pull that black winter night 
against the rushing current of the Schuylkill. 
It is true that the two men who bent to the 
ashen oars were brawny and stalwart; and the 
boat was light. But the rush of the waters 
was tremendous; and the thin coating of ice 
increasing every moment as the night deepened 
made the task of urging the boat onward no 
easy one. At last, by a vigorous effort, the 


| rowers shot the light craft ahead, and turning 


the bow inshore, dashed hard up on the pebbly 
shore. 

‘By Jove! hard work this!” ejaculated the 
man who pulled the stroke oar. ‘* Though the 
distance is almost nothing, it is hard to make. 
We'll rest a spell, and try it again.” 

“Right enough,” answered the other. ‘‘ Yet 
we must hurry; I must be in time to-night, 
you know.” 

‘‘T know it, and I, of ll men, would be the 
last to forget your errand, So come; let’s go. 
for— Ha! ’sh! quiet! What's that?’ 

*‘ What’s what?” queried the other, looking 
around in the direction indicated. 

‘“‘Why, yonder is something. See that dark 
object there by the bush; and I’d almost swear 
that’ I heard the splash of an oar.” 

“Yes? But that dark object is the bush it- 
self; and the splash was the echo under the 
bridge here of this infernal current dashing 
amid the rocks; that’s all.” 

This seemed to satisfy the other. 

‘*Then shove her off and let fall,” he said. 
‘We must get the skiff housed; then we— 
Well, we’ll have work enough to-night to let 
us rest for a month. Ay!—” 

The remainder of the sentence was drowned 
in the roar of the current breaking against the 
bow of the skiff, which had now been forced 
out into the stream. 

Slowly the oarsmen forced the boat onward. 
At last they rounded the tall, jutting rock, and 
the water which they now had reached, being 
an eddy, wassmoother. In five minutes more 
they reached the old house on the brink of the 
river. Hauling the boat ashore, they secured 
it under the shed. Then they left the place. 

Twenty minutes later, the dark object, 
which had been voticed by one of the rowers, 
suddenly assumed motion, It was a skiff; and 
the single person who sat in it was a large, 
masculine woman. Dextrously she used an 
oar as a paddle, and hugging the shore, urged 
the boat rapidly ahead. Sbe apparently 
knew every inch of her way—every current 
and every eddy. She, in due time, success- 
fully rounded the large rock. 

“ Aha!” she muttered, grimly, as her boat 
glided along toward the uld house on the bank. 
“T have seen strange sights in my time!— 
sights to make the chicken hearted faint. And 
I, also— But who can keep a secret better 
than I? Ay! and who can make a secret pay 
better than I? Well we’ll see if some secrets 
can’t be made to bring in gold! It’s more 
than likely. Ha! ha!’ and her mocking laugh 
rung out in the quiet, desolate scene. *‘* De- 
ceive me! Bah! I never—” 

At that moment a sudden flash spitted out 
from the darkness ahead, and a sharp report 
awoke the echoes, while a whizzing bullet burt- 
led by. 

The woman dropped at once to the bottom 
of the boat; though she was not touched by the 
deadly messenger. 

Instantly flying feet, spurning the frozen 
spow on shore, were heard. 

For five minutes the woman allowed the 
boat to drift away. But, at last, she stealthily 
raised herself, and easing the oar noiselessiy 
into the water, once more urged the skiff 
ahead. She opened not her lips until she 
sprung ashore. Seizing the painter, she hauled 
in the boat unaided and alone, as if it were & 
feather, and secured it alongside the ether al 
ready there, 


} 
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“You missed your aim, cowardly rascal!” 
she then muttered. ‘‘ And now, for that trick, 
there is a score betwixt us. Time will tell 
how it’ll be settled. I know the ring of that 
pistol; and I know the man that pulled the 
trigger! Let him look to himself; ay! and to- 
morrow the river will be closed—frozen! Well, 
well, it is uncommon handy to have two 
skiffs!” 

Muttering thus, old Moll turned to the door, 
and, after giving one glance out over the dim, 
gray waters, entered the house. 

The next day—the one on which the duel 
was fought back of Lemon Hill, the one on 
which Dr. Ashe battled so nobly, as an ally of 
life against death—the yellow Schuylkill was 
frozen over, hard and tight. 

Imbedded in the hard ice-crust, down near 
the Fairmount dam, was a gentleman’s hat. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
MISSING. 

Ciiyton CraiG sat in his room, sad and 
anxious. His left arm was supported in a 
sling, and his face was pale and wan, Every 
movement gave him pain, and caused him to 
lean back, faint and exhausted. His shoulders 
were covered with a loose smoking jacket. On 
the table lay a letter which he had just man- 
aged, with some effort, to write; it was direct- 
ed to Minerva Clayton, and it informed the 
girl that he had met with a somewhat painful 
accident which prevented him from coming to 
see her. 

The accident affair was of course a fabrica- 
tion; but Dr. Ashe had, for sake of quiet, re- 
commended this fib. 

Algernon Floyd’s pistol-ball was the acci- 
dent; and it came near ending Clinton Craig’s 
life itself. 

On the mantle inthe room were several roller 
bandages, a sling or so, a bottle of cooling 
lotion, and various surgical appliances which 
denoted the attention of Dr. Ashe. Yet, for a 
whole day and night, and part of another day, 
the young physician had not been near his 
friend. He was with another patient—the 
reader knows whom. 

“ Hang it!” muttered young Craig. ‘I wish 
Fred would come, if he intends coming at all! 
Here, John!” he exclaimed, as the serving boy 
passed in the hall; ‘run up to the doctor’s and 
ask him to come and see me. Tell him that 
my shoulder pains me terribly. And, a mo- 
ment, John; has father returned from the 
mills?” 

“‘Not yet, sir; and Barton is very uneasy 
about him, sir, and says he is going out to 
Manayunk this afternoon to see about him.” 

“Ah! yes; Barton had better go. Away so 
long! and— But, John, away with you, and 
hurry back.” 

“Yes, sir,” and the boy left. , 

‘Tis very strange that the old gentleman 
tarries long a ay,” resumed Clinton, in an un- 
easy tone, as the door closed. ‘‘I am uneasy 
about him. The weather was severe; he may 
be sick from exposure to it. Heaven grant 
that—” 

Just then a modest rap sounded on the door, 
and old Barton, the body-servant, put his head 
into the room. ° 

‘*Called by to ask, sir, how’s your arm?” 
said the old man, respectfully. ‘Powerful 
unlucky accident,” he continued, as he entered 
the apartment. 

“Yes, Barton; thank you. The arm is no 
better; far from it. As you say, it was an 
ugly affair—accident.” 

For a moment the aged domestic was silent; 
but there was a speaking seriousness in his face 
as he moved softly around by the grate. 

Clinton noticed the expression. 

“Well, Barton, any news of father?’ he 
asked. 

“That's just it,” answered Barton, quickly. 
“Pve known your father for thirty years, sir; 
but I never knew him to bo so—I must say it, 
sir—so foolish as to go out in such weather as 
we had night before last —and upon the river, 

» 

“Upon the river! How—what do you 
mean?” 

““Why, sir, he said something to me as he 
was leaving the door, to the effect that Mr. 
Miller had sent to Columbia bridge for him in 
a carriage, but that owing to roughness of the 
river road he was to take a boat at Fairmount 
to the bridge.” 

“Yes. But he was well wrapped up?” 

“Certainly, sir. But the wind blowed pow- 
erful hard, and that stretch on the river, sir! 
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I'm afraid the old gentleman is laid up with the 
pleurisy or rheumatiz. But I'll go right away 
and look after him; I can’t wait until the after- 
noon.” 

A pause ensued; but Barton did not leave 
the room. 

Clinton Craig bent his eyes moodily on the 
floor. He was thinking. 

“Yes, Barton; suppose you go now?” he said 
at length, looking up. “ And—yes—hitch 
Davy to my trotting-wagon and drive out. He 
can tke you there in twenty minutes if you 
give him his head. I, too, am very uneasy 
avout father. But, one moment, Barton: has 
Algernon Floyd indeed left the house?” 

“He hasn’t been here for two days, sir. He 
and the old gentleman had it hot and heavy: 
and so, Mr. Algernon has quit. He has taken 
his things away too—even down to the old red 
silk cord that was to his father’s portrait; but 
he left the picture in the library.” 

“Very good. Now hurry, Barton; and as 
the weather is cold you may push Davy.” 

“Yes, sir,” and the old domestic left the 
room at once, 

Clinton leaned his head upon his hand and 
pondered. He did not like the look of affairs; 
the continued absence of Mr. Floyd was puz- 
ziing, and there came over him a vague fear of 
impending trouble. But he shook this off as he 
heard a step on the stair. In a moment the 
boy, John, entered the room. 

“Doctor was in a big hurry, sir,” he said. 
“ But he sent this, sir,” and he handed a note 
to the young man. 

Clinton opened it, clumsily, spread out the 
sheet as well as he could, and read this: 

“Dear CLINT: 

“Don’t be uneasy. / am responsible for your 
shoulder. You must put up with some pain, my boy. 
No man ever born has gone through the world with- 
out more or less of it. But, I thank heaven, Clint, 
that Alice Ray is out of danger, and that she is rap- 
idly convalescing, The battle was a rough one, but, 
with God’s blessing, science won it. Clinton, my 
boy, there are some strange rumors abroad in the 
city in which you are concerned. Do not be star- 
tled. Lam going now to search into these rumors, 
and you may expect me early this evening to bring 
you the result. then excuse me. 

“Yours ever, 
{ “PRED.” 

Slowly the young man refolded the note, 
placed it in his desk, and casting the letter for 
Minerva Clayton to the boy, bade him post it. 


The day wore wearily away to Clinton 
Craig. His arm pained him much; and he was 
feverish and restless from excitement. 

But the weary hours did drag themselves 
away; darkness settled over the city, and the 
lamps in the streets were lighted. But Fred 
Ashe had not come; nor had old Barton as yet 
returned. 

Just as seven o’clock was striking, confused 
noises and voices were heard at the street door 
of the Floyd mansion; then the tramping, as of 
a crowd of men, echoed distinctly. Then the 
door of the mansion was opened, and the hall- 
way in a moment was filled with a turbulent 
throng. 

Clinton Craig sprung to his feet, and hurry- 
ing to the balusters looked down in amazement 
and half in awe. The passage was filled with 
policemen, who were putting out those officious 
ones that had endeavored to force their way 
behind them. The officers finally succeeded, 
and placed two of their number to guard the 
door. 

Scarcely crediting his senses, Clinton ran to 
a front window of his room and gazed out. 

The street was filled with a motley crowd of 
men and boys; and the air was discordant with 
their clamorous uproar. 

Wondering, and fearing what he could not 
define, the young man hurried again to the 
head of the stairs and looked down. Among 
the policemen, Clinton saw a small boy, with 
a pair of skates slung over his shoulder. He 
also saw Mr. Miller, the superintendent of the 
Floyd factories, old Barton, and bis bosom 
friend, Dr. Fred Ashe. The whole party were 
holding an excited conference. This was term- 
inated suddenly by Dr. Ashe, who exclaimed 
in a loud, indignant tone to the officer who 
seemed to be in charge of the squad: 

“T scorn your insinuation, sir! I do not 
bar the ways of justice; but I do enter a 
solemn protest against any such procedure as 
this.” 

“We do not doubt your honesty of motive, 
doctor,” returned the sergeant, firmly though 
respectfully; “‘ but, in a word, sir, suspicions 
point to Mr. Craig. We know, already, that 


he was brought home, early yesterday morn- 


ing, from the neighborhood of the Park; we 
also know that he was wounded. |Wemust find 
out the nature of that wound, and the manner 
in which he received it. Without more words, 
sir, allow us, peaceably, to do our duty.” 

So saying, the sergeant pushed by and beck- 
oning two of the policeman to follow him, as- 
cended the stairs and entered) Clinton Craig’s 
room. 

“Are you Mr. Clinton Craig?’ asked the 
officer at once. 

“T am,” was the prompt reply. 
what—” 

“Then I arrest you, sir, in the name of the 
Commonwealth.” 

“Arrest me? Mind you, my man! Arrest 
me! and for whut?” 

“For the murder of Thompson Floyd,” was 
the reply. 


“Now; 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
AN ENEMY’S TESTIMONY. 

On the day after the fearful struggle for the 
mastery Alice Ray was able to sit up in bed: 
She could converse rationally and without fa- 
tigue. 

On the next day, when the doctor had re- 
turned to see her, a glad light lit up his fine 
eyes, as he marked the wondrous change for 
the better in his patient. And Alice bent on 
the young man a beaming look of gratitude 
and confidence. 

But then a slight cloud spread over the phy- 
sician’s face. He wasthinking thatthe victory 
which he had won was barren of fruit to him; 
he knew that Alice Ray could never be his wife; 
he knew, too, that his sad heart would ever be 
mateless, now. And then another terrible bat- 
tle began in the young man’s bosom—that bat- 
tle was waged to win a victory over himself. 
Yet though we endeavor to faithfully chron- 
icle events, we cannot record how that struggle 
ended. 

In due and speedy time Alice recovered, and, 
though for a time her face was pinched and 
sallow, and her eye.dim and lusterless, yet, the 
roses bloomed soon again in the faded cheeks, 
and light and nope glanced from those dove- 
like orbs of skyey blue. Whether or not her 
heart was happy we cannot say; but, in speedy 
time, Alice Ray, in all that marks a gentle, 
lovely maiden, was herself again. 

We will not attempt to describe the sensa- 
tion created in the city by the absence of Mr. 
Floyd. Rumor spread on rumor and by eve- 
ning there were a hundred startling reports 
afloat. One had it that the old man had been 
murdered in Fairmount Park, and another that 
he had been overcome by cold, had frozen to 
death by the mill-houses, and that the stormy 
winds had blown his hat into the congealing 
water. Another rumor had it that his hacked 
and mutilated body had been found near Gi- 
rard avenue bridge, and so on, and so on. 

None of these reports were true, so far as 
proof was concerned. 

Officers were soon at work, quietly, yet 
searchingly; but no clew had been discovered 
leading’ to the clearing up of the mystery. 

These flying reports reached Minerva Clay- 
ton’s ears in due time. The proud girl's eyes 
flashed almost with exultation as she heard the’ 
startling tidings. She was even then glorying 
in the happy thought she would soon be the 
wife of a handsome and wealthy young gentle- 
man, 

Later in the day another terrible, mysterious 
report got wind. It was wafted quickly abroad, 
rushing like the storm itself. That report was 
that old Thompson Floyd had been murdered 
and flung into the Schuylkill, and that the mur- 
derer was—CLiInTon CRAIG! 

This report, even more startling than the 
others, likewise reached Minerva, the bank- 
president’s daughter. And, strange to say, the 
maiden did not evince much emotion. There 
was a sudden, perceptible start in her, a rapid 
paling of the peachy cheeks, a frightened, 
tremulous expression about the eyes. But 
there speedily came a calm, which was as un- 
natural as it was sudden. Then she seated her- 
self, while a serious shade gradually spread 
over her face, and fell to musing. An hour 
passed. 

When the girl at last arose there was an un- 
mistakable smile of satisfaction, of a well-won 
triumph, on her lovely face; and she murmured, 


ly: 

‘Well, well! it matters not to me! In either 
case, I'll gain my point; for I must—nay! I 
already have won!” 

We will return to Clinton Craig’s: room: on 
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this eventful night when he had been arrested 
for the murder of his adopted father. 

As those fatal words: ‘“‘For the murder of 
Thompson Floyd!” fell from the officer’s lips, 
Clinton staggered back, and, clutching feebly 
at the door-facing, murmured, in a tone of 
agony: 

“Murdered! murdered! Oh, Heaven! no!” 

“ Bear up, Clinton! be a man. This is false; 
and I'll stand by you!” 

“Tm sorry to perform so sad a duty, Mr. 
Craig,” said the sergeant as the doctor ceased. 
“ But I must take you before an alderman, and 
now. Whatever you or your friend may have 
to say please defer until then. I must search 
this room, and this house, before I leave.” 

“Do your duty, officer; I’ll not hinder you,” 
answered Clinton, who had now recovered his 
composure, leaning, pale but determined, on 
the arm of Dr. Ashe. 

Leaving a policeman in the room, the ser- 
geant, bidding old Barton to follow him, en- 
tered the library and searched it thoroughly. 
Every drawer that was unlocked was in- 
spected: likewise the bookcase, the tables and 
all the furniture. 

“Do you miss anything from this room, my 
man?’ asked the sergeant, as he paused after 
finishing the work of search. 

“Only one article, sir; a pocket-pistol which 
Mr. Floyd always kept in that drawer, there.” 

The officer noted this. 

“ Anything else? Are you sure?” he asked, 
looking up from his memorandum-book. 

Old Barton hesitated. Then he said: 

‘Nothing else, sir, except an old silk cord 
that used to hold that picture up,” and he 
pointed to the portrait of Lieut. Floyd. 

“ Ah!” ejaculated the sergeant, as he made 
another entry. Then he left the room, and 
proceeded to search the mansion from top to 
bottom, from garret to cellar. But nothing 
was disturbed, nothing taken. 

Ten minutes afterward Clinton Craig, in 
company with his friend who so nobly stood by 
him, and with the sergeant, entered a carriage 
in waiting, amid the wild hooting of the 
throng. A moment and the vehicle jolted 
away. 

An officer was left at the Floyd mansion, 
with orders to admit no one save members. of 
the family. 

Only a few moments elapsed before Clinton 
Craig was standing before an alderman. The 
small room was crowded almost to suffocation, 
while a shouting mob outside made the night 
hideous. 

Near the alderman’s desk stood Mr. Miller, 
the superintendent of the factories, old Barton 
and the boy with the skates. The lad also car- 
ried a gentleman’s silk hat. 

For a moment there was a breathless silence 
as the alderman conferred with the sergeant in 
an undertone. At length the legal functionary 
turned toward the young man who was now 
standing firm and alone, and said: 

“ An unpleasant task for me, Mr. Craig; but, 
duty is duty. You are arrested, sir, on the 
suspicion of having murdered your best friend 
—your adopted father.” 

“T am innocent of the crime, sir! innocent, 
sir, before God and man!” 

The words were spoken bravely, defiantly. 

Dr. Ashe watched his friend with burning 
eyes. 

“That is not for me to decide; the courts 
will decide that matter,” said the magistrate, 
with dignity. ‘‘I must see if the suspicions 
are supported by ample evidence, evidence suf- 
ficient to warrant your commitment for trial. 
Now, answer me only this question; are you, 
directly or indirectly, interested in the pro- 
perty held and owned by Thompson Floyd?” 

The question was plain and pointed. The 
answer was not slow in coming. 

‘*T have good reason to think that Iam,” re- 
plied the prisoner, boldly. 

“Did your adopted father ever mention to 
you that he had made a testament, willing 
property to you?” 

‘He told me as much, more than once,” was 
the calm reply. 

“That will do, sir,” said the alderman, as an 
expression of pity passed over his face. Then 
turning to the old domestic, he said: 

“Eldredge Barton, swear on the Holy Evan- 
gelists, or affirm, that you will speak the truth 
and naught but the truth, to the questions 
which I may put to you.” 

The oath was administered, and old Barton 
gave his evidence. It was meager, amounting 
simply to this: 


Mr. Thompson Floyd had told him on the af- 
ternoon in which the old gentleman left the 
house, that he had received a note, or a mes- 
sage, from Mr. Miller, superintendent of the 
factories, requesting him to go out to Mana- 
yunk and have a talk about some derangement 
of the machinery. A rough-looking man had 
brought the note. That he, Barton, after two 
days’ anxious waiting, had gone to Manayunk 
and seen Mr. Miller. To bis surprise, Mr. Mil- 
ler had heard nothing or seen nothing of the 
old gentleman; nor had he sent a note. 

Mr. Miller himself was then sworn, and tes- 
tified that he had neither sent a messenger or 
a note to Mr. Floyd, and that the mill was in 
no way deranged. 

The lad with the skates stated under oath, 
that he was skating out on the river by Fair- 
mount dam, and for a compensation offered by 
a policeman had ventured out on the ice and 
secured the hat which was half-imbedded in 
the river. 

The magistrate reached over and taking the 
hat from the boy, read in it, aloud, the name: 

“THOMPSON FLoyp, Spruce street.” 

A loud murmur filled the room. 

Then the alderman looking up, said: 

“The police-sergeant informs me that the 
pistol belonging to Mr. Floyd is missing: 
Now, Mr. Craig, tell me the nature of your 
wound.” 

The young man started violently; his face 
paled and it was with difficulty that he con- 
trolled himself. 

“Tt is a wound from a bullet, sir,” he an- 
swered, in a voice just above a whisper. 

Another loud murmur ran through the 
room. 

“Gun, rifle or pistol?’ pursued the alder- 
man. 

“ Pistol, sir; but—it was an accident.” 

The apartment was as silent as death, 

“ An accident, sir? Ah! well; we must look 
4 little further into—” 

At that moment there were loud voices out 
by the door, and then ensued some confusion 


and jostling in the crowd, as a tall man elbowed } 
his way rudely through the throng. In a} 


moment more Algernon Floyd, panting with 
exertion but calm and composed, strode for- 
ward. 

‘T beg your honor’s pardon,” he said, inclin- 
ing his head to the law functionary; ‘ but I 
am come on important business. Mr. Craig 
is—” 

“Volunteer no evidence, unless you are 
sworn, Mr. Floyd,” interrupted the alderman, 
suggestively. 

Algernon Floyd’s face reddened; but he sim- 
ply bowed, and said: 

“T was only anxious, sir, to do justice. I 
perhaps forgot the requirements of the law. I 
am ready to be sworn, your honor.” 

He placed his lips reverentially to the Testa- 
ment, As he did so, he gave a quick, glitter- 
ing glance toward Clinton Craig. 

That young gentleman was aghast with as- 
tonishment; but Fred Ashe never removed his 
gaze from Algernon Floyd’s dark face. 

“Now, Mr. Floyd, you can speak,” said the 
alderman. 

“ What I have to say, your honor, can be 
told in a few words.” 

“Go on, sir.” 

“ Clinton Craig knows nothing of this affair. 
A day or two since I saw him wounded by the 
accidental discharge of a pistol. Besides, sir, 
this afternoon, while searching through the 
library of my uncle’s mansion, in company 
with the officer left in charge of the premises, 
I found this slip of paper with the writing on 
it, which you may see. It confirms me entirely 
in my preconceived opinion; namely, that my 
unfortunate uncle has committed suicide by 
drowning.” 

As he concluded he handed a strip of paper 
to the alderman. The room was hushed to 
the completest silence as that person took the 
scrap of paper and cast his eyes over it, 
Then, in a tone of some surprise, he read aloud 
thus: 

“Yes! yes! at times I am wretched, and weary of 
life. Memory will not cease to goad me; and forms 
and faces of dead ones gone forever, forever haunt 
me! CanI live this burdensome life? O07, shall I 
take my life in my own hands? Have I such a right? 
Alas! yes! beneath the crushing wheels of a rushin 
locomotive, or under the dark waters of the Schuyl- 


kill, all trouble, all woe, all bygone memories would 
be ms pega all anguish buried, all sorrow for- 
gotten!" 


A pin could have been heard fo fall as the 
alderman slowly laid aside the scrap of paper. 
‘There is no name to this,” he said; ‘‘ but it 


| is the writing of Thompson Floyd; for I know 
it myself. Under these circumstances I beg to 
say that you are discharged, Mr. Craig.” 

Leaning on the steady arm of Dr. Ashe, 
young Craig slowly made his way through the 
hushed throng. Ashe passed near the dark- 
bearded maa, his enemy—whose evidence had 
cleared him, he said in a whisper, but very 
earnestly: 

“From my heart I thank you, Algernon 
Floyd!” 

‘“‘ There is no need or occasion, Clinton Craig,” 
was the peculiar reply, given in the same low 
tone. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
GROPING. 

SLOWLY, gradually the dark object by the 
wall assumed shape and then motion. Slowly 
straightening up as it moved along hugging the 
wall, it grew into the form of a brawny man; 
but that man deformed, a hideous jump on the 
shoulder marring what might otherwise have 
been an elegant form. 

Reaching a small gate the man placed his 
hands upon it and sprung lightly over. He 
paused again, fearing that his footfall might 
betray him. But again he strode onward until 
he stood beneath a window in the rear of the 
magnificent mansion. 

The hour was between twelve and one o'clock, 
and the darkness was inky. 

“Alls well!” he muttered. ‘ Ay! so far, 
all’s well. Courage, brave heart, and be true 
to your master! I am working for high stakes, 
and upon the single turn of Fortune’s wheel 


depends success or failure. I cannot fail now, 
no! Everything has happened too well thus far 
to-- Happened? Yes; ha! ha! my lucky star 
be praised. But now to work. Yonder is the 
window, below it the lock, and I have the key. 
I must do my best now with the line.” 

As he spoke, he drew from his bosom a 
small, slender cord, knotted at regular intervals 
with cross-pieces. When secured to a point 
and extended it would make a ladder. 

The man hesitated a moment; and, peering 
sharply above him in the blackness, he swung 
the coil around his head and let it fly. But, 
almost instantly, it rattled down in a confused 
heap at his feet. It had not caught. 

“Too low!” was the growling ejaculation. 
“ Vu try again.” 

Once more he flung the cords up against the 
wall; and once more the attempt was a fail- 
ure, 


“Curse such luck!” muttered the fellow, 
angrily and excitedly. ‘I'll arouse that drow- 
sy policeman; then I'll not only lose my 
chance, but raise the very devil himself. Here 
goes again!” 

He suited the action to the word. This time 
he met with better success; for the line caught 
fast to some projection on the wall above, and 


held. 

The man cautiously pulled on it—even going 
so far as to bear his weight on the slender 
cords. But they did not give way; they were 
made of good stuff. 

Without waiting further the fellow began 
the ascent of the swaying ladder, and in a mo- 
ment he paused directly under the window 
above. He listened long and keenly; but all 
was still. 

Cautiously the man passed a thin-bladed 
knife under the shutter. Pressing on it steadi- 
ly he suddenly but softly opened the shutter. 
Again he paused for a moment; but it was 
only fora moment. He noiselessly pushed up 
the sash, and in an instant had leaped lightly 
into the room. 

The apartment was the library of old Thomp- 
son Floyd. The door leading out was closed. 

For a moment the midnight visitor stood 
still and flashed his eyes around him in the 
gray darkness, Then groping his way around 
the table he finally reached the iron safe, to 
which reference has been made. Stooping, be 
drew from beneath his coat a small dark-lantern, 
and, turning the light partly on, drew a key 
from his pocket and inserted it slowly and 
carefully into the lock. But the hidden bolts 
refused to yield. Again and again he turned 
the key; and always with the same result. 

“Hang it!” he muttered between his teeth, 
“ The old man grew cautious before he—well, 
before he committed suicide. But I dare say I 
know his trick.” 

He drew out a pocket-knife, and thrusting 
| one of its small blades into the key-hole, pushed 


it straight in. A slight snap was heard. Again 
introducing the key, he turned it. The bolts 
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moved smoothly back, and the safe was 
opened. 


Then ensued along search. Every drawer | 


was taken out and its contents noted; every 
package of papers was looked through, and still 
the man was not satisfied. At last he had gone 
through everything in the safe. He paused 
and whistled softly to himself. But he care- 
fully restored the drawers and papers to the 
safe, and noiselessly locked the ponderous iron 
door. Ashe slowly straightened up, the light 
from his lantern fell on his face and revealed a 
strange blending of expressions resting there. 
Disappointment was plainly to be seen; but 
along with it was an ill-concealed expression of 
joy and hope. 

“Tis not here!” he muttered. ‘Then, by 
heavens! he did not make one after all! If so, 
*tis all the better!” 

Saying this, he drew the screen over the face 
of the lantern, hid it beneath his coat, and 
drew near the window. Leaning out, he ar- 
ranged the ladder of cords with a running 
noose, cautiously got out upon it, lowered the 
sash, closed the shutter and descended, drawing 
the frail support after him. 


CHAPTER XX. 
LAW AND JUSTICE. 

Some weeks have elapsed since the events re- 
corded in the foregoing chapter. But they 
were not idle weeks with those whom we have 
introduced to the reader. 

It had become a settled conviction that poor 
old Thompson Floyd had committed suicide, in 
a “‘moment of temporary insanity,’’ as the pa- 
pers have it. And, indeed, it looked so. 

The city had authorized the dragging of the 
river near the dam, but this eventuated in no 
satisfactory result. Moreover, to do this en- 
tailed much labor and trouble, for it had been 
necessary to cut a drift through the already 
thick ice. 

Jn addition to this, Clinton Craig had of- 
fered large rewards for any information which 
might throw some light upon the old gentle- 
man’s untimely taking off. But all was un- 
availing; the hat taken from the ice alone 
pointed to the solution of the mystery. 

At last funeral services were held over—or 
rather in memory of—the deceased, and grad- 
ually the affair faded from public notice. In 
three weeks from that startling night of events, 
as before given, the mysterious occurrence was 
seldom referred to, and scarcely created re- 
mark. 

So soon are the dead forgotten. 

At the funeral sermon, which was given in 
the fine Spruce street mansion, Algernon Floyd 
was present, calm and dignified and honoring 
the occasion with a black band around his hat, 
and a piece of crape about his arm. 

Another point we will note here: As soon as 
it was settled that Mr. Thompson Floyd was 
dead, his dark-browed nephew had returned to 
the rich mansion, bringing his effects with him. 
To this, Clinton Craig, indignant though he 
was, could say nothing. He was not the mas- 
ter; but Algernon Floyd was the old man’s 
blood nephew—his only relative in the wide 
world! He, then, of all others, had a good 
right to make the mansion his home, So the 
law looked at the matter; and Algernon Floyd 
had duly consulted with legal talent. 

Then the question of the will came to the 
surface; and soon afterward it was mysteriously 
hinted that the old man had left no will! Tuis 
report speedily reached the ears of Clinton 
Craig. For a while he paid no attention to it; 
but again and again the rumor reached him, 
each time bringing with it something more of 
authority, something more than a vague shad- 
ow of truth; and there was more reason that 
the young man should pause and look into the 
matter. Clinton Craig had noted Algernon 
Floyd’s presence at the mansion, his quiet, in- 
dependent way, his unopposed gliding into 
authority. Coupled with the rumors which 
were coming daily, this latter circumstance 
made the young man stop and think, And as 
he thought he trembled. 

The reader can well understand why Clinton 
Craig trembled. The young man, on those oc- 
easions, was thinking of Minerva. How would 
she like it, should Algernon, and not himself, 
succeed to old Thompson Floyd’s estate? 

And Clinton Craig weli knew that if he in- 
herited nothing from his adopted father’s prop- 
erty, he would be a beggar! 

This thought staggered him. 

These same rumors, spreading everywhere 
‘that it could find an ear, in due time reached 


Minerva Clayton, the bank-president’s daugh- | 


ter. When the maiden first heard it, she was 
making an elaborate evening toilet to receive 
Clinton Craig, whose arm, be it remarked, had 
now so much improved that he went out with- 
out inconvenience. The girl was standing 
before the elegant mirror, arranging her dark, 
heavy tresses, when Margarette, her maid, 
entered the room, 

“There is some strange news in the streets, 
Miss Minerva,” said the domestic. 

“ Ahl yes; what is it!” asked Minerva, lan- 
guidly, as she looped up her hair. 

“Why, they say, ma’am, that the rich old 
Mr. Floyd left no will; that Mr. Clinton Craig 
is out in the cold, and that Mr. Algernon, who 
I always thought the handsomest, with his fine 
black beard, is to get all the piles of money!” 

News indeed! 

The effect of it on Minerva was startling. 
The blood streamed to her face: then her 
cheeks were ashen hued. She tottered back 
and sunk into a chair. 

“Yes, yes, Margarette; that is news!” she 
muttered. ‘‘ But you can go now.” 

The girl, with wonder showing on her face, 
turned to go; but as she laid her hand on the 
bolt, Minerva said to her: 

‘One word, Margarette; should Mr. Craig 
come here this evening, see to it that you 
answer the bell, and say ‘not at home,’ for 
me!” 

“Yes, ma’am,” and the girl left—wonder- 
ing, perhaps, at the fickleness of woman’s 
heart, for, but an hour before, she had been 
instructed to receive young Craig with her 
blandest smiles, and to conduct bim to the lit- 
tle private parlor to the rear. 

When the maid had gone, Minerva reared 
her hoad like a tigress at bay, and glared 
fiercely around her. 

“And is it to end thus?” she ejaculated, 
hoarsely. ‘Must my ambitious striving thus 
fall short? Nay! Iswear Pll not be thwarted. 
Thompson Floyd’s money added to mine—ye 
gods! Where would it place me? And to think 
that but now I held it at my beck and call. 
Can this hideous report be true? Or is it only 
an ugly, distorted dream? Arouse you, Minerva 
Clayton, and decide! Would you throw aside 
a dark-bearded, lordly-looking man with loaded 
coffers, for a fair-bearded ladies’ pet with 
small hands and blue eyes? We'll see! ay! 
we'll see!” 

Her voice sunk to an inaudible mutter. 

For long, weary hours Minerva Clayton sat 
there, half robed in her splendid evening toilet. 
But as the moments and the hours flew by the 
gloom and chagrin settling on her brow passed 
away, and the smile of a dawning triumph 
broke over her face. 

‘*Yes!” she murmured, griping her hands 
together. “‘Isee my way. And it is well— 
very well\” 

That evening when Clinton Craig, buoyant 
and happy, despite the vague fear of jmpending 
trouble which was annoying him, ascended the 


steps of the princely Clayton mansion he rung | 


the bell with a bold and confident hand. 

His summons was rather tardily answered by 
Margarette. 

The young man at once with a smile of rec- 
ognition to the girl walked into the vestibule, 
and was about entering the passage, when 
Margarette half-barred his way and said quite 
eurtly: 

“Miss Clayton—not at home, sir.” 

“Not at ‘home, Margarette?’ asked the 
young man, in surprise, a vague fear stealing 
over his heart. 

“Not at home, sir,” was the reply. 

“You must’be mistaken, Margarette. I have 
a note from Miss Clayton bidding me to call 
this evening.” 

** Of that [ know nothing, sir; but I am in- 
structed by the young lady to say ‘not at 
home’ to you,” and half-forcing the young man 
from the vestibule, she closed the door, 

Astounded and almost bereft of his senses, 
Clinton Craig staggered down the steps and 
reeled almost helplessly away in the dark, 
scowling night. Buta blacker night of woe 
and misery had settled over the young man’s 
soul, as, tottering along, he chanced to glance 
aloft at the lordly pile, and saw behind a gauzy 
curtain, in a certain brilliantly-lit room, the 
queenly form of one whom he worshiped 
madly. 

We hasten. 

This dim, uncertain report that old Thomp- 
son Floyd had left no will came to the ears of 
another—of Dr. Ashe. In him there was no 


surprise manifested; no starting—nothing but 
a stern, suspicious frown wrinkling his brow, a 
momentary clenching of his hands. When he 
heard the rumor he was seated in old Mr. Ray’s 
parlor chatting pleasantly in an old-fashioned 
familiar way with Alice. 

And when Alice had heard the report, which, 
should it prove true, would so change the for- 
tunes of one still dear to her, she clasped her 
hands and murmured: 

‘Poor, poor Clinton!” 

Dr. Ashe glanced quickly at her; but jealousy 
did not gleam in his eye; for there was none in 
his heart. While the same stern frown rested 
on his brow, he said: 

“T thought as much, and mark me, Alice, 
the report will prove true.” 

One more prominent character of our story 
heard the report. This was Algernon Floyd. 
He was sitting in his same old room in the 
mansion, reading an afternoon paper, when a 
coarse-looking man entered the apartment with- 
out knocking. 

“ Ah, Algy!” he said, seating himself famil- 
iarly. ‘‘ Strange news is abroad in the city!” 

But Algernon Floyd scarcely lifted his eyes 
from the paper, as he answered: 

“*T hope it is good news, Jem?” 

“You can judge for yourself, Algy. Why, 
*tis said that the old man Floyd shuffled off this 
mortal coil without leaving a will |” 

Algernon Floyd showed no surprise what- 
ever. He simply ejaculated: 

‘““ Ah?’ and arising from his chair strode, 
once or twice, up and down the room. Then 
he paused and said carefully: 

‘This is very good news, Jem. I dare say 
it is true. Ay! and, Jem, suppose we had 
found my poor uncle’s body under the cold 
water, where would Clinton Craig have found 
the money to pay the large reward he offered? 
But now, Jem, we will see what law and justice 
will do!” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE. 

“AnD this very day, Fred, the commission 
appointed to search the premises for the will 
meet here to begin the work! Ob! Heayen, that 
such a cloud should so suddenly envelop me!” 

Up and down the room Clinton Craig strode 
nervously and excitedly. 

Fred Ashe, calm and quiet, opened not his 
mouth. He gazed silently, sadly out of the 
window; but be was not indifferent to his 
friend, who was suffering such tortures of 
mind. The young man was thinking; so he 
preferred to say nothing. 

“Oh, Heaven, Fred!” again broke in the 
young man. “She has turned against me! 
She whom I so fondly loved. She has heard 
of my altered fortunes, and, heartless, pitiless, 
has atecled her heart, and set her face against 
me. 

“ And I tell you, Clinton Craig, I thank God 
for it!” suddenly exclaimed the doctor. “If 
this woman has, indeed, turned her back on 
you—and you know not positively that she 
has—I tell you, my dear fellow, that you have 
made a lucky escape even at the loss of an im- 
mense fortune. Nay, let me speak, Clinton. I 
love you, my friend, and you know it, Mi- 
nerva Clayton isa deep woman, one of many 
wiles and schemes, one whose ambition to be 
wealthy is as unscrupulous as it is unbounded! 
She loved you, Clinton, for your expected 
moneys—as she would love me, or any one else 
possessing enough of this world’s lore to at- 
tract her. But, hold!—I will speak! Minerva 
Clayton’s love for you was engendered by old 
Thompson Floyd's piles of gold and silyer—his 
factories and his mills, Again I say, Heaven 
be praised if such indeed be the case, that you 
are rid of her! You are young, Clinton; you 
are active and yigorous; you are proud and 
self-reliant; aud though unaccustomed to look 
necessity in the face, yet I doubt me not but 
that you can easily carve a way for yourselt. 
And, Clinton, should the worst, be realiged, 
why, though I am not over-blessed with world- 
ly goods and chattels, yet what I have, I'll 
share with you.” 

**God bless you, my dear friend!” exclaimed 
young Craig, seizing the physician’s hands in 
his, His voice was husky with emotion as he 
continued; 

‘But, Fred, you inspire me with a noble am- 
bition. I will not be a burden on you Should 
necessity come upon me, I will work! I will 
carve my way, and prove to Minerva Clayton 
that I am worthy of ber!” 

“You are more than worthy of her! Take 


my advice, my dedr boy, and let Minerva Clay- 
ton pas; from your mind.” 

“Oh! Fred! I cannot yet! I cannot resign 
her without a struggle. I must see her and 
talk with her;I must appeal to her and hear 
from her own lips her rejection of me. Oh! 
Heaven! I cannot, wi'!l not believe it!” 

‘Appeal to her!” muttered Fred Ashe, al- 
most with a biss. ‘‘Humiliate yourself be- 
fore her! Never, Clinton, or; by heavens, V'll 

ashamed of you!” 

“Fred! Fred! you almost crazo me. You 
know not what love is!” 

Like lightning Dr. Ashe seized his friend by 
the wrist, and glared at him with a strange 
look. But he slowly relaxed his hold as he 
said, in a low voice, while he laughed a quiet, 
soft laugh: 

“You know me not, my friend! I am un- 
der the impression that I, pretty exactly, un- 
derstand what love is; for— Well, let that 
pass. You only heed my advice concerning 
Minerva Clayton, and—” 

“T cannot, Fred! I must see her oncs more. 
Then, if she, alas! says no! all will ba over; 
and with God’s help |’ll be myself again!” 

“T’ll counsel you no further against your 
will, Clinton. I did not wish to ses you bu- 
miliated. Perhaps, however, if you can havo 
your own way in this affair it will be best. 
But what you do, take my advice and do at 
one.” 

“This very day, Fred! Stand by me, my 
friend, in this matter. You alono—” 

“Doubt me not, Clinton,” interrupted the 
young physician, earnestly. 

For a long time the two young men sat with- 
out speekinz, each one communing with him- 
eelf. A balf-hour passed thus, when Dr. Ashe 
turned slowly toward his friend, and, in a low, 
but distinct voice, said: 

“T have been thinking of this matter, Clin- 
ton, and I have come to the conclusion that Al- 
gernon Floyd knows something about it; ho 
may know something about his uncle’s sui- 
cide.” 

“What mean you, Fred?” asked the other, 
quickly, the dark shade of a suddenly awak- 
ened suspicion passing like lightning over his 
face, 

“T mean simply what my words imply,” 
was the quiet reply. 

‘*No; you do him wrong, Fred. Let justice 
be done even to him, for his testimony, volun- 
teere | before the alderman, released me from 
un ugly predicament.” 

** Ay! and himself from the strong grasp of 
the !aw, my friend,” said the young physician, 
calmly. “That testimony was intended to 
cover up the duel, to shield himseif. Perhaps 
tue fellow had other motives, too.” 

Fred Ashe looked grave. 

“I shudder at what your wordsimply, Fred. 
What Algernon Floyd knows of my adopted 
father’s will—should be have left one—I can't 
tay; but Iam sure he was never in the confl- 
dence of his uncle. He seldom had access to 
the library where the old gentleman kept his 
papers. I, myself, was presevt a few daysago 
when the pre'iminary search was made; and, 
what is more, since Algernon’s return to tho 
mansion, a policeman bas guarded the door to 
the library. Algernon Floyd could not have 
entered that room.” 

There was a pause. 

The doctor looked perplexed. 

“As to Algernon’s knowing aught of the 
poor old man’s sudden death I cannot believe; 
for on the fatal afternoon when my father went 
away so mysteriously, never to return, I saw 
Algernon hastening down Chestnut street. 
And that at a late hour.” 

Still che doctor mused. At length he looked 


up. 

“Yes; you are right, Clint,” he said, “Of 
course that circumstance clears him, May 
Ileuven forgive me for my suspicions against 
the fellow! They were durk enough!” 

Just then a rap sounded on the door; and 
almost immediately the tall form of Algernon 
Floyd flung a shadow into the room. He 
started slightly as he saw Dr. Ashe, but quickly 
recovering himself, he bowed and said, stiffly: 

“The commission bas arrived, Mr. Craig, 
and, as you are interested, your presence is re- 
quested at the search. If Dr, Ashe,” lie con- 


tinved, turning to that gentleman, “‘ will not 
eonsider it too irksome, I would be pleased if 
he, likewise, would be present.” 

The physician bowed his acknowledgments, 
and accompanied the others from the room. 

Te wae ciffient to suppose that A’gernom 
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Floyd was interested in the search which was 
about to take place; for bis tone was almosticy 
in coolness, and there was nothing whatsoever | 
about him to indicate the least excitement. 

The library was reached and the search be- 
gun. Two policemen accompanied the four | 
gentlemen who had been delegated to examine 
into the matter. Every drawer was ransacked; 
every package was overhauled. But no will, 
and nothing indicating one, was found, There 
remained only one chance, only one probabili- 
ty of such a paper being brought to light; and 
that was in tho rearch through the safe. Bat 
that’ secure receptacle was locked, and there 
ensned a long and fruitless search for the key. 
Algernon Floyd quietly suggested that the door 
be forced. This was tried; but it resulted un- 
successfully. At last is was determined tosend 
for an expert to pic« the lock. After some de- 
lay one wes found; but more than two hours | 
elapsed before the expert succeeded in fitting a 
key. But at last the heavy door was opened, 
and the search for the will resumed, 

There w2re bundreds of papers and memo- 
randa to be examined in the safe, und this con- 
sumed much time. 

At last the search was finished, Tho safe- 
door was closed; and the members of the enm- 
mission, without communicating toany ons the 
result, took their leava. 

But on Algernon Fioyd’s face shone'a bright 
though transient gleam of satis‘action as he 
glanced covertly toward young Craig. 

As they were about leaving the room, the 
dark-browed nephew looked up, casually, at his 
father’s portrait. He started. 

“Tow is thi:, Barton?’ he asked, turning to 
the old servant who stood near. ‘‘ Where is 
the cord—the silken cord—thut wis attached 
to that frame?” 

He glanced-s'ernly at the old man. 

“Really, I can’t say, sir,’ replied Barton. 
“Tt has been missing for some weeks.” 

“Missing? How?’ 

“ Why I thought you bad taken it away with 
you, yourself. Mr. Algernon,” said Barton, who 
was now excessively polite to a probably new 
master. 

“TI take it awey!—and leave the portrait! 
Nonsen:e, Barton! Sve tu it that a thorough 
search be made for that cord. | Valueless 
though it may be initself, I tell youit is worth 
to me more than all the wills in existence!” 

So saying, he stroda out, 

About four o’c\ock that afternoon, the com- 
mission, accompanied by a legal gentleman. re- 
turned to the mansion. They gathered silently 
in the library—Algernon Floyd and Clinton 
Craig duly presenting themselves, The lawyer 
glanced around and arose. After a slight 
pause, he said, with a glance at the two young 
men just named; 

“Tam authorized, gentlemen, to report the 
result of the search for the will of Thompson 
Floyd, deceased. It is positively known, and 
has been yerified, that the deceased, during his 
life-time stated that he intended willing nis 


property for the most part to Clinton Crwig. 
But, after a diligent and exhaustive search, not 
only has no will been found to such an effect, 
buf no will of wha soever nature; and nuthing 
indicating that one has been made, In view of 
this fact, in view, too, of the fact that Thomp- 
son Floyd has left cnly one living relative, it is 
not only natural, but absolutely legal, tat tho 
property should and must descend to that rela- 
tive. That rolative is Algernon Floyd; he is 
the lawful heir to the entire estate left by the 
deceased. Here is the safe-key, Mr. Floyd,” 
turning to the swarthy-faced nephew; “and 
allow me to congratulate you on your good 
fortune.” 

A wild blaz> of undisguised triumph glit- 
tered in Algernon Floyd’s eyes; but in an in- 
stant he controlled his emotion and bending 
low to the commission he took the key. 

Clinton Craig, crushed almost to the earth 
for a minute, slowly rallied, and bowing cour- 
teously to the decision, turned and left the 
room, Once in his own chamber his feelings 
for a moment got the better of him, and a 
wild, angry storm raged in his bosom. But 
the tempest was momentary. He soon recov- 
ered himself. He wrote a brief note and sent 
it to Dr. Ashe, that gentleman having left the 
bouse without a word assvon as the morning 
search was over, 

Then Clinton Craig wrote another and much 
longer letter, and taking his hat left’ the house 
and posted the missive himself. 

About the same time that Clinton was thus 
engaged Algernen Vloyd was similarly eseu- 


pied. And he, too, deposited his letter in the 
penny-post bag, 

That evening as Dr. Ashe, quiet, unobtru- 
sive ard sympathizing, sat in Clinton Craig’s 
room, watching his friend pack up bis pers: nal 
effects, previous to a speedy removal, a loud 
rap fell upon the door, In a moment more 
Algernon Floyd stood in the room, A frown 
was on his brow as he bowed curtly, 

An angry scowl swept over young Craig’s 
face; but checking himself he arose and bend- 
ing an inquiring lcok upon bis yisitor waited 
for him to speak, 

‘Pardon, me, if I disturb you for a moment,” 
said Floyd, coldiy, bis gaze resting ur flinch- 
ingly upon Clinton Creig’s face. ‘t We are not 


| warm friends, Mr. Craig, and bave never been 


so. Perhaps, so far as I am concerned, you 
can readily infer the resson. °Tis best that we 
part. Of course you know that the claims you 


| had upon my uncle do not extend tome. This 


mansion is now mine, and, as Il am privileged 
to select my own company, I scarcely think it 
more than necessary to suggest to you the 
propriety of seeking accommodations else- 
where.” 

The hot blood of anger burnt in Clinton 
Craig’s cheeks, and a stormy reply was upon 
his lips; but by a strong effort he kept his tem- 


| per within bounds as ke rejlicd, calmly and 


with dignity: 

‘‘T shall nut burden you with my presence, 
sir. LIleave this house within ap hour. I ask 
your indulgence for thut length of time, 

For a moment a blush of stame mantled tke 
swarthy face of Algernon Floyd; but it passed 
away. He bowed and lett the room without 
another word, 

It was nine o’clock that night when Clinton 
Craig, arm in arm with his steadfast triend Dr. 
Asha, issued from the Floyd mansion. A tur- 
niture wagon was standing before the door; it 
had already been loaded with young Craig’s 
baggage. Theu the young man turned his 
back on the house, which, fur so many years, 
had been his happy home. 

As the friends neared the residence of Dr. 
Ashe, suddenly a fire-peal rung out on the air. 
Again and again they came, and every mo- 
ment the peals runz louder. 

Toward the north-eastern section of the city, 
the sky was aglow witb a dull livid hgbt. 
Higher rung the sounding bells, more ruody 
grew the encrimsoned sky; and now the hoarse 
cries of heroic firemen, and the hollow rum- 
bling of the engines, awcke the stillness of the 
air. 

‘‘ Where is the fire?” shouted Dr. Ashe toa 
fireman who was hurry ing by. 

“Tn the Richmond distriet—cld Squire Ray’s 
lumber-yard! And it’s as good as gone!” 

This was the reply thas came back. 

“Come! come, Clinton! We are’ needed 
there!” cried the doctor. | ‘‘Come! jump into 


this carriage, and we'll be cff.. Poor, poor 


Alice!” 

The two young men hailed the passing car- 
riage, sprung in, and were soon rattling away 
toward the fire. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
PRIZE-MONEY. 

Bor Algernon Floyd, sitting late that night 
in his uncle's library, heeded not the clanging 
bells. With countless papers spread betore 
him, here and there large bags, heavy and 
jingling forth a metallic sound, be sat at the 
table, pencil in hand, jutting down this item 
and that, calculating this interest bond and 
that. 

From the inside breast-pocket of bis ecat 
peeped the butt of a pistol; he felt it necessary 
to arm himself, to defend his newly-gained 
wealth, There he sat, counting, jotting, think- 
ing, dreaming wild, limitle-s, incomprchensible 
dreams, all the while. 

“ Atlast! AtJast! Dye won, I’ve triumphed!” 
he exclaimed, throwing bimself back into his 
chair. ‘‘ Money, almost exbaustless, is subject 
to my check; men wiil worsbip me as a vewly- 
risen god. Algernon Floyd’s name, even now, 
is sounding richly in every ear, a gorgeous 
career opens up before me! Ye gods! I some- 
times think, now, that I will go mad with my 
triumph, my victory, my wealth! And beauty 
shall be mine! That beauty impcrsonated in 
the form of —” 

A low, gentle rap at the door startled him. 
He cast a hasty glance at the clock, felt quickly 
for his pistol, pushed the money-bags behind 
him, and said, aloud: 

“cs Come iat’ 


a NE SE TP 


Immediately the door was opensd, and a 
short. burly man entered. 

“You here, Jem! What the deuce—” 

“There, there, Algy, don’t get into a perspi- 
ration. There is no occusion. Yes, it is I, 
your old friend, Jem Walton. Come to con- 
gratulate you, Algy, my boy, and suggest to 
you, faintly, now that you can handle the 
prog—ain’t it prog. Algy‘—why—Vd just like 
to touch the spuds, the prize money, you 
know.” 

“You are an infernal impudent—” 

“Stop, Aluy—stup!” said the man, sternly. 
“I did not come here to be abused, and I 
didn’t sneak in ‘he house, either. I came inthe 
front door, and though the hour ¢s lata, I asked 
to see you and was shown here. So don’t be 
ugly,” and the man, casting his slouch hat 
oa the floor, seated himself, as if he was at 
home. 

It was a terrible frown that wrinkled tho 
dark, swarthy face of Algernon Floyd; and 
more than once his right hand moved toward 
the pistol; but Jem Wal!ton’s lynx eyes followed 
his every motion. 

**Come, come, Algy,” said the fellow, with 
an attempt at svothing the othar, “if I'd known 
you were so opposed to seeing me, I would have 
waited until to-morrow. But I thought, as we 


were old friends, why, you’d be glad to see: 


me,” and he laughed sirdonically. 

“Well, Jem Walton, what do you want? 
Out with it, and qnick, too!” 

“Money, Algernon Floyd! and Til havo it, 
too! Is that answer near enoush tothe point?” 
returned the man, promptly, with a look of 
determination and defiancs on his face. 

“You speak well—boldly, I may say!” re- 
turned Floyd, trembling just the slightest; not 
with fear, but with anger. ‘‘T’ll not bandy 
words with you. How much money do you 
want?” 

“That's good! How much? All I can get! 
But, hark you, Algy: your memory is getting 
bad; I'll retr.sh it. For my little services, 
you know, an a quict tongue, the agreement 
was that, as soon a; you could touh the pew- 
ter, I was to 1e-eive two thousand dollars 
down; one month from that time, two thou- 
sand dollars more, and toen I was to make my- 
self scarce in these parts. That’s the agree- 
ment. I’m posted, my friend, and Iam here 
to get my part of the prog. So shell out, for I 
must be going.” 

He spoke almost authoritatively; he was 
eertanily in earnest. 

It was only for a moment tbat Algernon 
Floyd hesitated. 

“Tremember the bargain, Jem,” he said, a 
little softer, “and T’ll not fly from it. Here 
is a baz; it contains two thousand dollars. 
Count it for yourself, and then begone.” 

“No, you count it, Algy; Pll look on,” said 
the man, keeping a suspicious gaze fixed on the 
other, and not moving at all. 

“Very good, Jem Walton; but you are 
scary,” replied young Floyd, taking the bag. 

“ As you say, Algy; I'll not contradict you. 
But please count the money, piece by piece.” 

The money was counted out. It made two 
thousand dollars, in large golden pieces. Re- 
placing them in the bag, Algernon Floyd 
shoved them toward the man. ; 

“Now, Jem Walton, give me the OATH our 
receipt.” 

The light, for an instant, was lowere1. When 
it was raised, Jom Walton, bag in hand, was 
backing out of the door, Then he turned and 
hastened down stairs, and out into the street. 

Scarcely bad he gone ten steps, before a dark 
figure emerged from the gloom and juined 
him. 

‘Ah! here you are, Jem? I’ve waited for 
you, patiently. Have you got the prog!” 

* Safe and sound, Moil.” 

“Then, remember, my band is on your 
throat, and I'l] bave halt—” 

There was no reply to this, as the two, the 
man and the woman, burried away in the gray, 
thick darkness of the night. 


CHAPTER XXIIl. 
THE TWO LETTERS. 

THE next morning, languid, listless and 
yawning, Minerva Clayton cast her eyes over 
tbe local columns of the Ledger. The girl, de- 
spite the look of self-satistaction and settled 
triumph of a few evenings ago, had not been 
entirely at exse since. The furm of Algernon 
Floyd, tall, eiegant, dark-bearded, dignified 
and hawk-eyed, bad haunted her mind. Had 
she nes reckoned too rashly, too bactily, on 


TWO FAIR WOMEN, 


winning him and his hundred thousands P . 
She knew that be was of a haughty, imperious 
nature, stern and unbending in some matters; 
yet sbe likewise knew that a year or so ago, 
the young man was ardently in love with her. 
Sbe well recollected that she, almost with 
scorn, had repelled the advances of this penni- 
less young man, and had told him quite plainly 
that no poverty-stricken youth could ever 
expect to win the band of Minerva Clayton, 
the peerless. Despite this, however, there had 
been times when a faint giow uf admiration for 
the elegant form and haxidsome, swarthy face 
of Algernon Floyd, the penniless, had flashed 
through her bosom. Sbe knew bis lion nature, 
his superb hauteur; and these traits, coupled 
with personal attractions, had more than once 
made Minerva Clayton pause and think. Her 
thoughts on such occasions were these: Have I | 
not money enough already?—will I ever re- 

ceive an offer from such a fine-looking, well- 

connected fellow again? But when Clinton 

Craig came into the lists, she promptly an- | 
swered the first of these questions in the nega- 
tive, the second in the affirmative, and Alger- 
non Floyd had passed from her mind, it seemed, 
forever. 

But a new order of things had lately arisen, 
necessitating much reflection to see clearly the 
way ahead. And much reflection, despite her 
somewhat hasty decision of a few nights since, 
had Minerva Clayton, bold, beautiful, am- 
bitious woman that she was, given the subject. 
But the resu!t of her cogitations was to confirm 
her previons decision; to win at all sacrifice 
the dark-bearded, handsome Algernon Floyd, 
the wealthy; to cast overboard, forever, the 
light-haired, equally-handsome Clinton Craig, 
the penniless. 

Yes, Minerva Clayton was languid and worn 
this morning; for in addition to ber mental 
perturbation, the girl had been kept awake, 
nearly all night long, by the clanging fire-bells 
and the riotous rolling and rambling of fire- 
engines, Sho cast her eyes down the local col- 
umns of the paper. Her gaz suddenly halted, 
as it fell on a short articlo captionel: ** Drsas- 
TROUS FrrE—SapD ACCIDENT.” 

As she read a Jino cr so of tho paragraph in 
question, she startel slightly. Thenatalicious | 
smile of contentment broke over her face, 
Holding the paper nearer tv her, she read 
aloud, gloating, it seemed, with a:most fiendish 
deligh:, over each word: 

‘“‘ DISASTROUS FIRE—SAD ACCIDENT. 

“Last night, between nine and teu o’ciock, the ex- 
tensive lumber-yard of John Ray, Esq., was discov- 
ered by a private watchman to be on fire. The 
alarm was instantly given and the firemen were 
promptly on the spot. We are sorry to say, that 
despite every elfort, the entire lot of valuable lum- 
ber was destroyed. Owing to the combustible na- 
ture of the material the flames spread with fearful 
celerity, put ing at defiance every effort to check 
them. e are called upon to chronicle, in con- 
nection wit this fire, the sad death of Mr. Ray, 
owner of the pr previ It seems that he was ear. 
on the spot ani performed wonders to save his 

roperty, which was but partly insured. Vorcing 
his way through burning piles of lumber in ord r 
to assist in blowing up some of the ryt heniiig 
thus tocheck the spread of the flames, his way o! 
retreat was suddenly cut off and he perished hor- 
ribly in the fiery element, in view of hundreds who 
were unable to afford him succor. He was a true 
man,.a god citizen, and an excellent neighbor. His 
merry will always be green with thos: who knew 

im." 


“Ha! ha!” laughed Minerva Clayton, show- 
ing her beautiful pearly teeth in glistening 
rows. ‘ How Provideuce has ordered a'l this! 
Reduced to poverty in a single twenty-four 
hours—throwa upon their own resources. Clin- 
ton Craig and Alice Ray are aptly mated! Let 
them cultivate their budding loves, and, at last, 
they—” 

Suddenly the bell rung, and a moment or so 
afterwar. a servant-girl entered the breakfast- 
room where Minerva was sitting. She carried 
two letters, 

“For you, Miss Minerva, both of them, and 
—city Jetters.” 

‘*Hand them here, Margarette.” 

Taking the letters eagerly in her hands, the 
maiden glanced over the superscriptions. Her 
face fairly wreathed itself in smiles, as she 
recognized the handwriting on one envelope; but 
it was slightly, only slightly, wrinkled with a 
frown as she glanced at the other envelope, the 
plain, bold direction on which was equally well 
known to her. 

“You can go, Margarette.. Have breakfast 
served in half aa hour, at which time papa will 
be up and ready.” 

She turned at once to the letters, taking first 
the one she had examined last. Slowly she 
read it through, now and then e changing shade 


} came again to her face. 


| ever, fel 
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passing over her countenance, When through, 
she laid it down, open, and secured it with a 
paper-weight, She took the other, and while a 
glow of unconcealed joy sparkled on her cheek 
and shone out from her eyes, sbe read it, word 
by word. Again she read it, and again. Fold- 
ing it, quietly, she placed if away in her bosom 
and sat holding her hands, while an ecstatic 
smile hovered around her moutb. At last, tak- 
ing up the letter which was under the paper- 
weight, she glanced hurriedly over it. Laying 
it aside, she drew toward her pen and paper, 
and commenced to write. She hastily scribbled 
a note and castit aside. Then she wrote an- 
other note—more properly a letter—with which 
she took much pains. 

She leaned back and the same joyous emile 
Reaching over, she 
Margarette appeared in a mo- 


rung the bell. 
ment, 

“Give these two notes to the boy and tel 
him to deliver them in person. One goes to 
the cflice of Doctor Ashe, the other to Mr. 
Floyd on Spruce street. Tell him to hurry.” 

The letters which Minerva Clayton received 
that cold winter morning through the penny- 
post were both Love-letters. One read: 


“ My Daruine, Sweet Mrverva:—You cannot im- 
agine how I long to see you, to press your warm, 
loving hand, to whisper to you again how dear you 
are to me, to hear you breathe my name and say 
your love is mine! And, darling, 1 can not tell you 
of the almost horror of my soul, the other evening, 
when, calling to see you at our request, I was in- 
formed you were not at home; yet, darling, me- 
thought that night, when my heart was so sorrcw- 
stricken, that Saw your beloved form at the 
window. Nevertheless, darling, I make every ex- 
cuse for you. Doubtless the exciting circumstances 
oecurring lately in which I am interested—or rather, 
have been involved—have acted detrimentally on 
yee system. Now, darling, a word orsomore. Since 

have known you, I have always been candid and 
confiding, aud I will be the same, now. When in 
prosperity I aspired to your love, £0, in adversity, I 
cling to it. I know that your soul is not sordid, that 
you look beyond the baser dross to the pure gold of 
a sincere love. 

“Doubtless, by this time, you know full well the 
startling events occurring at the mansion of my late 
adopted father. J hae twen intirely cisii hired: 


| the law did it, and being just, I did not say nay; nor 
| do I, in the Jeast, murmur. 


f course it was a shock 
to me, a terrible Llow; for I had looked forward to 
our approaching marriage with feelings which can 
not be described. Alas! that. marriage cannot now 


| be consummated, and I do not ask you to ciand to 
j your caeepemnent. But Minerva, I do ask you, trust- 
r 


agly, confidently, that you will still be mize, at some 


| future day, acay I cannot name; but it will come, 


when I am able to offer ie) & lome and independ- 
ence, if not luxury. I beg you, darling, to let me 
see you to-morrow. TI leave this house, now the 
property of Algernon Floyd, to-night. lor a few 

ays, 1 will be at the residence of my friend Doctor 
Ashe, where a note will reach me. Apvealing to 
you, darling, by the love you have professed for me 


| and which f know you bear toward me, to grant me 


an interview to-morrow, I ani, as of old, 
“Your own devoted 


“ Cumvron.”” 
The other letter read thus: 


"Miss Cuayron-——Pardor a few plain, unvarnished 
words from one who can from nature deal in none 
other. You gd remember that two ycars ago, 
strucx by your beauty of person and insnared by 
a amiability and gentleness of mind, I was 

rought, a worshiper, to your feet, I Ce my vows 
sincerely and from an honest heart. My vows, how- 

on a ears; you were deaf to me 
then. At that time, I did not press my claims, 
because, though feeling myself, in every respect, a 
man and a gentleman, yet 1 was penniless. It might 
have ey 8 cane a in me, had I thought of it, 
thought of your own boundless wealth and your 
station in rynep 8 But Love was blind. Two years 
have rolled by since then, and by aturn in Fortune's 
woe I am today, B pesthy, man, ay heart is 
still yours, and it, and a ossess, 1 again lay 
humbly, yet boldly, at your feet. If you are not in- 
ditfere..t to me, I would beg that you grant me an 
interview, some time to-morrow. 

“Very respectfully, 
“* ALGERNON Fioyp,” 


This was the letter Minerva bad placed in 
her bosom. 

Since we have transcribed these notes, word 
for word, for the reader’s benefit, we ‘will 
give Minerva’s answer to eacb. That to her 
old lover’s letter read curtly tt us: 


“Mr. Crate:—Yours of eae to hand. I am 
rather surprised at its contents; ‘but in answer to 
the request, somewhat. vaguely given, I only aay 
you can see me at home this evening after eig f 
o'clock. Respectfully, 

“Miverva CLayTon.”* 


The girl’s answer to her new (yet old) 1 ver, 
read thus: 


“My Dear Mr. Froyp:—Yours of yesterday, 
a sentiments of admiration for me—un- 
worthy object! has reached me. Believe me, m 
dear sir, that your words have awakened in me old- 
time regrets, rets which I would faiu turn to con- 
solation. I would simply say that you never Have 
been indifferent in my eyes. You are not now, 
The interview requested is most cheerf: ace 
corded. Come to-day, between eleven and twelve, 
when, believe me, sir, I will be pre to listen 
attentively to whatever we may wish to confide to 


ours, vory gs ey . 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE TWO VISITORS. 


MINERVA CLAYTON arrayed in all the splendor 
and fashion that wealth could afford, trembled 
slightly as she slowly descended the broad, vel- 
vet carpeted stairs, and took her way to the 
parlor. Between her fingers she was twirling 
a perfumed card; but as she drew near the 
parlor-door she hastily thrust the card in her 
pocket, and summoning all her firmness forced 
a sweet, winning smile to her face and entered 
the grand apartment as gorgeous as an Eastern 
queen. 

Algernon Floyd, elegantly arrayed, tall and 
splendid, was striding up and down the parlor. 
He turned quickiy as he heard the soft foot- 
fall behind him. Schooled as he was in the 
‘ways of the world, the young min started at 
the dazzling splendor of the maiden, 

Minerva greeted him with a stately bow, at 
the same time extending her hand, frankly and 
cordially. 

Bowing low over that soft white hand, Al- 
gernon Floyd murmured some _ incoherent 
words; but, then, with the grace of a prince, 
he led the maiden to a sofa and sat down be- 
side her. 

The conversation which ensued we will not 
narrate. We will simply state that in an hour 
after the arrival of Algernon Floyd he was sup- 
porting, on his broadclothed bosom, the mag- 
nificent, tressy head of Minerva Clayton; and 
when he left the upartment, hat and gloves in 
hand, he imprinted a kiss upon the girl’s dewy 
lips while he murmured in her ear: 

“ Farewell, dearest—but only for a time!” 

The day wore away; evening came with its 
twilight and shadows, and a black night set- 
tled down again over the Quaker City. 

The bell had just sounded at the Clayton 
mansion, and a timid questioner, card in hand, 
stood without on the windy steps. 

Margarette had answered the summons, and 
she looked rather superciliously upon the young 
man who stood there in the cold. She paid no 
heed to the card, contenting herself by saying 
stiffly as though she was mistress of the man- 
sion: 

‘Miss Clayton expects you; sheis in the 
parlor,” 

Young Craig—for it was he—recoiled before 
the imperious demeanor of the girl, and a cold 
chill crept apace over his heart. But noticing 
Margarette uo further, he entered the hall, and, 
bat in hand and overcoat on his arm, turned 
into the familiar parlor of old. 

Tbe bank-president’s daughter, erect and 
cold, stern and frigid as a marble Diana, stood 
in the center of the room, all glitter and mag- 
nificence, 

One glance at her face and Clinton Craig 
started violently. Nervous and fearing, he was 
about to advance and greet her; but she checked 
him by a single look, 

He paused as if shot. 

“T received your note, Mr. Craig,” she began 
steadily, ‘and I have granted you this inter- 
view. Be as brief, if you please, as is conven- 
ient. Perhaps you can make known your 
errand, standing. I have an engagement this 
evening.” 

These words were spoken in the iciest, the 
cruelest of tones, while a half-sneer flitted over 
the hard, stern face of the speaker. 

*“‘ What! what is it, Minerva?’ gasped the 
young man, in a choking breath. 

‘‘What is it? Forsooth! and you should 
know, Mr. Craig,” was the answer, 

“For beaven’s sake, Minerva, explain this 
hideous change to me! Speak to me, darling!’ 
he exclaimed, in an outburst of woe, as he drew 
nearer her. ‘‘ Tell me, darling one, why you 
thus treat me? Oh! Minerva, I love youmadly! 
I love the very air—” 

“Bah! hold, Mr. Craig! It is not proper iu 
me to listen to such words as these. I can not 
listen to them: I am engaged to be married !” 

Asif a thunderbolt had crashed at his teet, 
Clinton Graig, while a fearful shudder shook his 
frame, recoiled, 

“Engaged! engaged! Ay! and to whom, 
but me, Minerva?” 

“To Algernon Floyd,” wags the calm, freeg- 
ing reply. 

For a moment tumultuous torrents of blood 
flowed madly to Clinton Craig’s face; then his 
cheeks were cadaverous in hue, But then, 
gradually, the wonted tinge of robust health 
came again to his face. 

Slowly he gathered up his majestic hight, 
and, for a moment, gazing the treacherous 


woman fixedly in the face, he turned without 
further word or gesture, and left the house. 

To her dying day Minerva Clayton forgot 
not that look. 

Oh! fair and false Minerva! 
wish you peace and happiness! 


We dare not 


CHAPTER XXV. 
A LONG GAP, 


Two long years have now elapsed since the 
incidents occurred as given in our last chapter. 
We can do no more than briefly refer to the 
many events which had happened in the mean- 
time. 

Two weeks from the time of her new engage- 
ment, Minerva Clayton was married, with 
much pomp and eclat, to Algernon Floyd, the 
young and handsome millionaire. It was a 
brilliant oceasion; and the monde who at- 
tended it did not stop to inquire into the an- 
tecedents of bride or groom, 

It is recorded of the event that it required 
three. able-bodied clergymen to perform the 
nuptial rite; and when the ceremony was over, 
the bride and groom were overwhelmed with 
congratulations. But as they made their way 
out of the packed edifice to the carriage which 
was to convey them to the New York depot, 
en route for Europe, neither of them noticed a 
man clad in the everyday garments of a fac- 
tory hand, who leaned against a lamp-post op- 
posite the church and watched the couple as 
they descended the brown stone steps. 

Yet, Fred Ashe, M. D., who happened at that 
moment to stride independently and haughtily 
by, knew that man clad in coarse raiment. For 
when he saw him, he stepped bastily to him, 
and drawing his arm in his, saii sternly, but 
sympathizingly: 

“Come, Clinton, my boy. This is no sight 
for you. You are humiliating yourself!” 

And the two friends burried away. 

Algernon Floyd and his handsome wife were 
many long months in Europe. But, at last, 
they returned to Philadelphia, and took up their 
abode in the Floyd mansion, which, in the 
meantime, had been sumptuously fitted up. 

And those who knew Minerva Clayton of old, 
fancied that they discovered a shade of sorrow, 
with deep furrowed lines, looking like disap- 
pointment marks, showing on her face. 

Dr. Ashe certainly noticed these lines on the 
young wife’s brow when once he had met her 
face to face in the bustling, crowded Chestnut 
street. 


But Minerva declined to recognize ‘bim; and | 


Fred Ashe would not know the woman who, 
for money, had trampled in the dust the love 
of an honest man, 

If, however, Minerva, indeed, had her sor- 
rows, she kept them from the outside world. 
She was often seen with her fine-looking, dark-~ 
browed husband, on the streets or on the drives. 

With Algernon Floyd there were times when 
ominous, anxious frowns wrinkled his brow. 
Then it was frequent that hot, angry words 
fell from his lips. On such occasions, he was 
cross and snappish, even with his black-haired 
wife. 

And these oceasions were always noticed as 
following the visits of a stout, square-built, 
rough-looking man, who came quite often. And 
these strange visits began just as soon as Floyd 
and his wife had returned from their foreign 
tour. 

Once, too, an old woman, decent and well- 
clad, yet masculine and strong-minded in ap- 
pearance, had asked and gained admittance to 
Algernon Floyd’s presence. At first the rich 
man pretended not to recognize bis visitor, and 
was rudely turning away from her; but a sin- 
gle word from his strange visitor, caused him 
at once to hurry up to her, speak, ina low 
breath, a hasty word in her ear, and bid her 
follow him to the library. 

Then again the old woman came. It was a 
raw, dark evening in the fall. Algernon Floyd 
was walking moodily up and down the limits 
of the library—his favorite haunt—his dark 
face wrinkled in thought. 

“Am Lina snare?’ he growled, ‘Do Jem 
Walton and old Moll hold secrets of mine— 
enough to embarrass me? Or, is it merely lit- 
tle things of our river life! Bloody Moll talks 
queerly, Jem, of course, knows—and a good 
deal, Do I know enough against the rascal to 
swing him? yes, by Jove!—and to bishop. that 
old she devil, too! . F 
Is gold, after all, a blessing ora curse? Does 
it bring happiness and contentment? Ah! I 


once thought that it did; but there is some- 
thing here,” laying his hand upon his forehead, 
‘that answers emphatically No! But gold—” 

Here the bell sounded clear and sharp. The 
rich man paused in his restless promenade, and 
a darker frown than ever passed over his face. 
He seemed to understand the jingle of the bell 
—to know the hand that pulled it. 

He glanced at the clock; it marked the hour 
of nine. As a rap came upon his door he felt 
hastily in his pocket. 

“* An old lady—very anxious to see you, sir,” 
said Barton, the serving-man, now fully recon- 
ciled to his new employer. 

“Show her up, Barton, and—why, let the 
servants go to bed. Also send Margarette to 
Mrs. Floyd’s room, and tell her—my wife— 
that T’'ll remain up until a late hour. I wish to 
read.” 

Barton, with a bow, withdrew. 

Only a few moments elapsed before a loud, 
bold knock echoed upon the library door, and, 
without waiting, a tall, brawny woman en- 
tered. She closed the door bebind her, and 
with her eyes fixed on the owner of the man- 
sion she stood still. 

Algernon Floyd glanced sternly, wickedly at 
her and ejaculated: 

“ Well?” 

“ Ay! and well it should be, my pretty cap- 
tain! you can depend on it!” was the sharp re- 
ply. ‘‘ You don’t value your old acquaint- 
ances—friends, I might say—or you’d ask me 
to take a seat.” 

“Sit down, Moll; and—your ‘business with 
me? Iam tired of your coming here!” 

“Tired, are you?’ 

“Yes. The servants must think strange of 
you coming at such an unseasonable hour. My 
wife has noticed it, too. It annoys me.” 

“Would not they and she think it much 
stranger if I should tell them a secret that I 
hold? ay! and hold safe, Captain Algy?”’ 

Algernon Floyd started. 

“What secret of mine do you hold more 
damning than that which I store up against 
you?” he demanded. 

“Pshaw! man! you talk idly. I tell you, 
Algernon Floyd, my hands, even now, clutch 
your throat. Do you not think that a word 
from me would fling hemp around your neck? 
Bah!” 

The last words she hissed in his face. 

Like lightning the man started up and flung 
himself upon her. 

In an instant a terrible though quiet struggle 
had begun. The woman was as strong and as 
active as a tiger, and her opponent gained no 
advantage over her, But, all at once, a knife 
glanced in the mau’s hand; its keen edge 
touched the woman’s throat. But before it 
could strike deep, the cold barrel of a pistol was 
pressed to his temple, and the creaking of a 
trigger echoed on his ear. 

“Hold, Algernon Floyd! or, by the heavens 
above us, you area dead man!” hissed the ama- 
zon, as she pushed her vautage-ground. 

Slowly the man recoiled; he flung his knife 
upon the table. 

“There! there! Moll!” he muttered, in a 
half-whining tone; ‘‘ we’llcometoterms. Put 
up your pistol and sit down.” 

, “For-once, captain, you are wise! We will 
come to terms; but, hark you, my pretty fel- 
low, I'll dictate those terms!” 

Just then there was a slight shake of the 
bolt of the door opening into the front sitting- 
room, 

Algernon Floyd and his singular visitor both 
turned; but they saw nothing, They saw 
naught of the white, scared face, the disheveled 
tresses, the wild, sturting eyes of Minerva, who 
fled away, sickened and terror-stricken, in the 
darkness of the room, 

The interview between Algernon ,Floyd and 
old Moll lasted more than two hours; and when, 
at last, the woman left, she carried away a bag 
of gold, while, in her right hand, she clutched 
a roll of crisp notes, 

Yes; Minerva, the rich man’s wife, had noted 
the comings and goings of this old woman, and 
of the stout, square-built man, The young 
wife knew that there was a secret, terrible pey- 
haps, which had been kept from her. She felt 
that this woman and this man held over her 
dark-bearded husband an unknown, but a fear- 
ful power. 

We must hasten. 

Jem Walton and Bloody Moll often held long 
midnight conferences together in the little 
house on the river. On several occasions a 
swarthy n°gro of gigantic stature was present 
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at these conferences; and he answered to the 


name of Black Ben. 

As the reader knows, Clinton Craig, in a 
single day, had been cast forth into the world, 
and thrown upon his own resources. He was 
penniless and almost friendless. Dr. Ashe was 
true to him; he loved him now—sympathized 
with him more than ever. The young physi- 
cian had placed his purse at his friend’s dispo- 
sal; but Clinton Craig did not touch it. 

At once the disinherited young man set 
about getting employment; he was determined 
to let no time pass idly on his hands. At first 
he was disheartened; still he looked for work. 
And at length, Clinton Craig, lately heir- 
expectant to a princely fortune, was engaged 
as a common workman in a cotton mill at the 
Falls; and his munificent wages amounted to 
six dollars per week, Yet that pittance made 
him happy, for it gave him independence. 

One day in passing through an apartment in 
the thundering factory, Clinton paused as if 
struck by lightning. He started back and 
gasped for breath. 

Seated before a buzzing loom, her thin, white 
face bending over the flying shuttle, was Alice 
Ray. Ina moment the young man was by her 
side. He reached down and took her small, 
attenuated hand in his. He clasped that hand 
in his own sturdy palm now hardened and 
browned by honest toil. 

The girl gave one startled glance at him, and, 
half-springing to her feet with a wild, almost 
unmeaning love-light in her eyes, she murmured 
just loud enough for him to bear it: 

“Heaven be praised! Clinton, dear Clinton! 
that we meet again! I know all!” 

But the others in that bustling, busy mill 
noted not the incident, though it occurred right 
under their eyes. 

And want, too—for she was now, not only 
an orphan, but almost penniless—had forced 
Alice Ray, the lumberman’s daughter, into the 
mills. 

And Providence had ordered this singular 
reunion between Alice Ray and Clinton Craig. 
It is needless for us to trace further their inti- 
macy, which time, circumstance and God 
forced upon them. 

Time sped on. Day by day young Craig 
grew in the favor of his employers. At last he 
was elevated to the lucrative position of book- 
keeper. The young man now ordered a light 
boat. In this he rowed himself and Alice 
down to the city; for they lived near Fair- 
mount in an humble but neat boarding-house, 
together. Some of the most blissful moments 
of Clinton Craig’s life were spent as he pulled 
his light skiff glibly over the glassy Schuylkill 
to and from work. 

Dr. Ashe knew of all this; he knew, too, 
that, at the time we tie our broken thread, 
Alice was affianced to his friend “‘ Clint.” 

CHAPTER XXVI. 
SHADOWS ON THE SCHUYLKILL. 

THE mellow moonlight of an autumn night 
glimmered down on the sleeping river, shower- 
ing its silver radiance gloriously over the rip- 
pling waters, shimmering sadly through the 
leafless trees on the bank, while here and there 
in the dim, gray light, pale, spectral marbles 
marked Laurel Hill, the silent city of the dead. 

The air was balmy, though crispy, for the 
sered leaves had fallen, and frosts had whitened 
the earth. 

Gently glided the light boat over the placid 
surface of the river leaving scarcely a ripple 
behind it. 

With long, slow strokes the man who had 
the oars drove the boat onward. It scarcely 
required an effort; for the current was with 
him, and the wind in his face, light and fitful. 
In the stern-sheets of the small craft sat a 
maiden—her shoulders wrapped in a warm 
shawl. : % 

And between him who lazily rowed the boat 
and ber who sat watching him with earnest, 
loving eyes, a sweet heart-talk was carried on. 

All was quiet. On this particular night no 
noisy crews made the air discordant with shout 
and song; and the coquettish breeze alone toyed 
with the honeyed words that were flung to it 


by the loving two who sailed the waters un- 


der the autumn mooniight. 

The reader knows who were the oecupants 
of that light skiff that glided so gently down 
the stream toward the noisy, bustling city in 
the distance. 

Clinton Craig was homeward bound; and 
Alice Ray, as was her custom, was with him. 
His and her work were over for the day. 


Quietly, yet swiftly, the boat dropped down. 
Laurel Hill was now some distance behind 
them; the ice-houses on the shore, dim and un- 
seemly in the gray gloom of the autumn night, 
were reached; and there ahead of them stretched 
the shadowy outline of Girard avenue bridge. 

As they neared this lofty structure Cinton 
Craig edged the boat off to the middle of the 
river. 

“Where are you going, Clinton?” asked the 
girl in a low, sweet voice, as she looked up in 
some surprise. 

“Through the second arch, where there are 
no rocks, darling,” was the answer. ‘The 
river is so low ‘that there is danger near the 
shore.” 

He continued to urge the boat toward the 
middle of the stream. 

“No, no, Clinton; please go the old way,” 
said Alice, half-appealingly; “it is more like 
our custom; and, darling, I love to hear the 
waters roar and splash against the rocks, Til 
sit in the bow, darling, and warn you of the 
rocks, as I have done many a dark night.” 

“ As you will, Alice,” replied the young man, 
cheerfully, as he checked the boat, and by a 
few dextrous strokes pointed the bow toward 
the shore. ‘‘Give me your hand, darling. So. 
Now sit down and keep a bright look-out,” he 
continued, as Alice stepped nimbly by him and 
seated herself in the head of the skiff. 

They were now rapidly nearing the bridge; 
the boat was, every moment, feeling the 
stronger current rushing between the near 
shore and the massive granite buttress. It 
shot away likea great winged bird. A mo- 
ment passed, and amid the roar and rush of 
the waters they glided beneath the dark, over- 
hanging bridge. 

Suddenly, however, the boat yawed, and 
swung, violently, half-bows around. 

“Heigho! on a rock, Alice?” queried the 
young man, glancing behind him. 

‘*No, darling; I grasped at a rose floating on 
the water; but, alas! I missed it. Back water, 
Clinton; for that rose—as it has played mea 
trick—I shall have!” and the girl laughed mer- 
rily. ‘Pull, Clinton! I’ve lost the rose; pull 
hard; you’ve been lazy enough!” 

The young man laughed in response, and 
bent lustily to the oars, He reversed his seat, 
and, without coming about, gave way vigor- 
ously. 

“ Here itis! Ha! Clinton—quick!” exclaimed 
the girl, hurriedly; at the same time she 
adroitly cast the light anchor over the bows, 
and brought the boat to a standstill. 

The young man leaped to his feet and went 
forward. 

Alice was bending low over the gunwale, her 
white hand clutching nervously what seemed 
to be a cord or sash. Mistaking its shape and 
dull red, faded hue for a rose, she had caught 
the tassel in her hand. 

“T have not got the rose, Clinton,” she said 
in alow breath; “‘but I have caught some- 
thing. Take hold, Clinton, and relieve me. 
There is something at the end of this line. 
There! now, pull, Clinton!” 


CHAPTER XXVIL 
THE SILKEN CORD. 

As Clinton Craig leaned over and grasped 
the cord in his strong hands, a strange, unac- 
countable thrill passed through him. He shook 
like a leaf, as a wild shudder shot over his 
frame. Bracing his feet against the sides of 
his stanch little boat, be put forth his strength 
and commenced to haul in, hand over hand, 
slowly, yet steadily, the heavy something at- 
tached to the end of the cord; and then, at 
last, good heavens! a wild, piercing cry from 
Alice Ray, a half-cry of alarm from Clinton 
Craig, broke on the air. Slowly, above the 
surface of the water, in the little patch of moon- 
light that struggled through the bridge, the 
body of a man, the face hideous and eaten 
away, the bare skull, the clothes hanging about 
the skeleton form in shreds and tatters, appear- 
ed terrible and ghastly. 

Alice Ray had swooned with very terror, 
and was lying in the stern-sheets of the boat, 
sobbing and moaning; but Clinton Craig slowly 
drew the dead form to him, and taking an 
extra turn around the rattling skeleton lifted 
it into the boat. As with feelings of loathing 
and disgust he deposited it on the bottom of 
the little skiff, a huge bag, evidently loaded 
with weights, broke loose, fell with a splash and 
sunk out of sight in the waters. 

Slowly, Clinton Craig lifted his little anchor 
from its muddy bed. Then, his boat, feeling 


the current, floated swiftly out into the broad 
glare of the moonlight. He guided it not, but 
leaning down over the decayed, mutilated 
corpse, gazed fixedly at it. Suddenly he stooped 
lower; a sudden sight had caught hiseye. He 
bent down and without any hesitation grasped 
it. Furiously he tugged at it. 

It was a dirk-kvife imbedded firmly in the 
vertebree of the neck. 

At length, by a mighty effort, be tore it out 
and held it up in the bright moonbeams. 

With one loud cry vf exultation, Clinton 
Craig staggered back to Alice and murmured: 

‘God be thanked! God be thanked! The mur- 
derer and the murdered are found; that man 
is my poor adopted father; and that dirk is the 
property of Algernon Floyd. Read here, too, 
the name engraved on this jeweled knife—read 
it, Alice.” 

The girl, trembling with excitement, turned 
her gaze on the rusted blade and read aloud: 

“Kimcoty Froyp—U. 8. N.” 

“Come, Alice— come! We sleep not to-night! 
Justice is at last here! I tremble at the result! 
God be thanked, for He bas given us the evi- 
dence! Come, the officers of justice must be ap- 
prised of this. Steady, Alice! be not alarmed, 
for he is dead—ay! dead two years and more.” 

Speaking these words, he bent to the oars; 
and with the unnatural, horrible freight aboard, 
Clinton Craig drove his light skiff through the 
waters at a swinging stroke. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE TALE THE WATERS TOLD. 

= * THE old gentleman nervously took 
his seat in the boat. 

“You must row well, my men,” he said, as 
he cast an uneasy glance toward the red, cold 
sky in the west and felt the raw wind sweep- 
ing in trooping avalanches down the river. 
“You must row well, and here’s a dollar extra. 
I must reach the bridge as soon as possible. 
This wind is too much for me, and the river is 
freezing.” 

“Never you fear, sir,” said the short, square- 
built man who pulled the stroke oar, at the 
same time seating himself—“ we'll take you to 
the bridge in a jiffy; and thank ye, sir, for the 
extra pewter.” 

The other rough-looking fellow, who was 
pulling the “‘ bow,” opened not bis mouth, but 
kept his gaze fixed on the bottom of the boat, 
The man having the “stroke” reached out a 
boat-hook and shoved the boat, stern-off. 
Then, simultaneously, two pairs of oars fell, 
the boat’s head was turned up-stream, and, in 
amoment, the light skiff was almost jumping 
out of the water under the long, heavy strokes. 

It was now some time after sunset and the 
shades of night were settling fast. When the 
boat was well out in the stream it felt the 
down-setting current more, and, bait-frozen as 
the waters were, it made slow progress. On 
they went, the strokes becoming longer and 
more labored, and still the bridge was not 
reached. Darker and darker it grew. At last, 
the bridge came in sight. It was so dark, that 
objects on shore and on the water were invisi- 
ble. The man in the bow coughed. 

“You had better go to the bow, sir; she'll 
run better,” said the man pulling the stroke- 
oar. 

The old gentleman, who sat shivering in the 
stern-sheets, arose at once and stepped forward. 
He was about to seat himself when, softly, sud- 
denly, behind him, the tall man, pulling the 
bow-oar, arose, and turning like lightning, 
sprung on the old man. In an instant, his left 
hand had grasped the feeble throat; in another, 
his right had drawn from his pocket a long 
cord, knotted with a running hitch; in another 
instant he had slipped the noose over the old 
man’s head, then around his neck, and hurling 
him, brutally, to the bottom of the boat, bauled 
on the cord with both hands. There was a 
spasmodic gurgling, a terrible heaving of the 
chest, and a writhing of that attenuated old 
form. 

Still, the tall man, his feet on the other's 
breast, tugged at the straining cord. 

“Now,” he whispered, coarsely, to the dying 
man at his feet, ““now, my respected relative, 
you see how valuable to me is this old silk sash, 
and how nobly now this queer old dirk-knife 
does me a turn,” and with his right hand he 
drew a dagger, and raising it on high, he drove 
it, with a vicious, vengeful force, down deep 
into the old man’s neck. 

One terrible shudder, and the body lay still. 

‘Ha! by heavens! that was a good thrust, 
Jem! But I have jammed the old knife between 


a2 


the bones and can’t get it out. It matters not, 


he is welcome to it!” 

“ Whist! Algy! whist! I hear oars! Quick! 
the bag to his teet, and overboard with him! 
Quick, Algy!—so—aud it’s all right!” be said, 


as the tali man did as directed, and hove the | 


weighted body overboard into the dark waters. 

‘Pity we badn’t searched bis pockets! but 
come, Jem, give way! give way! You have 
work to-night yet, and I, to-morrow. But 
what is done is well done!” 

‘*Excellently well, Algy.” 

This was the boat that was followed ashore 
by old Moll on a particular night, the scenes of 
which have been fully described before; it was 
old Thompson Floyd who slept that night, by 
treachery, the last long sleep beneath the wa- 
ters of the freezing Schuylkill; it was Jom Wal- 
ton who pulled tha “stroke,” and Algernon 
Floyd the ‘‘ bow,” in the little boat that night; 
it was Algernon Floyd who murdered, in cold 
blood, his own uncle, and it was he who fired 
the vengeful shot at-oli Moll, though he kuew 
not who it was, 
he wanted it well kept, 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
RIGHTED. 


Tux barge-house was lighted with a dozen 
eandles hanging from the joists above, The 
beams shone upon a singular-looking group col- 
lected there. 

Crouching near the door, her face buried in 
her hands, her frame shivering with terror, 
was Alice Ray. 

Clinton Craig stood by her, his face stero, 
yet exultant, his eves burning with a singular 
yet hopeful luster. Now and then he stooped 
and spéke words of comfort and cheer to the 
maiden, while he gently laid his hand upon 
the uncovered head of golden tresses. 

Stretched upon a board in the center of the 
room was the hideous object—the dead body of 
the long-missing Thompson Floyd—fished from 
the waters by Clinton Craig. 

Already the coroner was there, with a has- 
tily-collected jury. Thay were all clustered 
around the repulsive object, gloomy and silent. 
Near by, stern and collected, stood the coro- 
ner’s pbysician, Dr. Fred Ashe—his,arms across 
his chest, his eyes glancing occasiovally at the 
skeleton remains oa the board, and then at 
Clinton Craig. 

“Our duty is plain, gentlemen,” at length 
said the coroner. ‘ Dr. Ashe, state your opin- 
ion as to the manner of death of this man— 
Thompson Floyd, beyond a doubt—judging 
from what we bave thus strangely learned.” 

“But a few words are necessary, sir;,and, 
gentlemev,” answered the doctor, “‘my opinion 
is that this maun—Tbompson Floyd—was. first 
strangled with this sash until life was nearly 
extinct. But the knife, pulled from the bone 
by Mr. Craig, completed the murderous work. 
That knife was driven by a strong and steady 
hand, and judging from its position when 
found, the blade must have severed the exter- 
nal jugular vein and'carotid artery at a blow. 
Death was, of courses, then, almost instantane- 
ous; and the man was dead before he was flung 
into the water.” 

In a few moments the jury rendered a ver- 
dict in accordance with the facts. 

* We will now proceed to search the body,” 
said the coroner, at the same time sppointing 
two of the jury to perform the disugreeuble 
task. 


These gentlemen at once set to work. The 
overcoat pockets contaised nothing buta pair 
of buckskin gloves and a handkerchief. Next 
the inside coat was searched. In the breast- 
pocket of this garment was found a short re- 
volving pistol The coroner ‘examined it 
closely. 

Every chamber was loaded. 

As this was announced, Dr. Ashe glanced 
significantly at Clinton Craig, who still stood 
near Alice Ray, speaking low, soothing words 
in her ear. 

Though the wound in the young man’s arm 
had long been well—in fact forgotten—yet 
he understood that look; and as a strange, 
ghastly smile swept over his face, he tele- 
graphed back an answer. : 

The other pockets of the coat contained 
nothing else of special value, In the vest pock- 
ets was found a roll of notes, water-sogged and 
valueless. The heavy watch was also found 
lying.in its wonted pocket—the massive guard- 
chain being hooked into the shreddy  button- 


He had a secret already, and | 
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| Then the rotten pantaloons were searched. 


One pocket contained a key. It was at once 
recognized as that fitting the iron safe in the 
| Floyd mansion, The other pocket contained a 
| large old-fashioned leather purse, wet through 
and almost dropping to pieces. 
| . The search was ended. 


out the flaps. A few silver coins, and. a decayed 
bank-note or so, were found, In addition to 
these, a small compact package, about two 
inches square, was taken out, This was a sin- 
gular-looking parcel; it was wrapped iv every 


strength. 

The coroner cut the cords, and began to un- 
wrap the package. 

Every one—even Clinton Craig and Alico— 
drew near and gazed breathlessly on. 

The, first wrapper was of stout parchment. 
It had entirely resisted the action of the water, 
Another wrapper was removed... It was of 
rubber, Then came the twine again. This 
was cut and another layer of parchment, and 
another of rubber were taken off. And so on 
until nine wrappers were laid on the table. At 
last all were removed, an/l two separate papers, 
folded into squares, and as hard alwost as ivory, 
rolled out. They were perfectly dry. 

With a look of intense wonder on his face, 
the coroner opened the little square packages, 
and laid them before him. A pin might have 
been heard to fall. in that little assemblage, as 
the gentleman gazed with awe. and surprise at 
the outspread sheets, 

The rippling waters of the Schuylkill, bur- 
rying along outside, and splashing against the 
little wharf of the barge-house, sounded low 
and mu-ically clear within. 

‘Good heavens!” exclaimed the coroner, in 
a low, bushed, half-terrified breath. ‘‘The 
mystery is solved at last! and chance or Prov- 
idence has brought a terrible murder to light; 
and that same mysterious Providence has un- 
vailed the murderer. Mr. Craig, | hold here 
two papers, one directed to you, the other in 
which you are interested.” 

Dr. Ashe, colected as he was, stern as be 
was, trembled with excitement, and strode up 
by the coroner. And Alice Ray had arisen 
to her feet, and with her band on the shoulder 
of the roughly-c’ad man whom she loved, 
leaned over and looked on, 

‘‘Here is the paper for you, Mr. Craig, or 
Floyd, as you should properly be called.” 

“Merciful heavens! what is this?’ exclaimed 
Clinton Craig, as he clutched in his nervous 
hand the open sheet. 

One glance at the superscription, and with a 
wild cry the young man staggered backward. 
He would bave fallen but for the strong arm 
of Fred Ashe, who grasped him. The paper 
fluttered from bis grasp; but the young physi- 
cian caught it with bis left hand. 

And then, amid a terrible silence, he read the 
following lines: 

*TO MY. WELL-BELOVED SON, 
Craia FLoyp. To be read when 1 am no 
more. T. oe 

Then the doctor carefully folded the sheet, 
so closely-written over, and pushed it into the 
pocket of his friend. 

“ Arouse yourself! for the dead has spoken!” 
whispered the doctor, in bis triend’s ear. 

Siowly Clinton Craig—such we ‘shall con- 

E to call, him—recovered himself; slowly 


CLINTON 


he straightened up, and crossing bis hands 
upon his chest, stood erect. 

Alice Ray clung to him, tearfully, her soft 
blue eyes litted balf-timidly to his stern face, 

“Mr, Craig, I hold in my bands a paper, 
which, as | said a moment ago, concerns you, 
almust vitally. Be quiet, gentlemen; I will 
read the document, which is as valid to-day as 
when it was written, and which bas been so 
miraculously preserved that its requirements 
may still be carried ont. Listen.” 

As he spoke, the coroner’s voice trembled, 
despite his efforts. Pausing for a moment and 
clearing his throat, he read in a clear, distinct 
voice: 

“In the name of God, amen! I Thompson Floyd, 


being of sound mind and in fair bodily health, make 
and ordain the following, as my last will and testa- 


ent, 

“Ttem 1st. To my nephew, Algernon Floyd, son 
of my well-beloved brother, Kimcoly Floyd, now 
deceased, I give the sum of one thousand dollars 
per annum, during his natural life. Should he 
marry, it is my wish that the sum above mentioned 

| be doubled, the same to descend to. his children, 
should he be blessed with issue, aiter his death. 

| p,2tem 2d. ‘To the Corporation of the Fairmount 

Park Association, Philadelphia, I give and bequeath 


The curoner took the old, pocket-book, and | 
pressing the water from it. carefully spread | 


direction with twine which still retained. its | 


I 


thesum of ten thousand dollars, to be used as may 
seem best to the said corporation, 
“Ttem 3d. The remainder of my estate, both 
' real and personal, 1 give and Lequeath to my dear, 
well-beloved and natural son, Clinton Craigs ie yo. 
to be possessed and enjoyed by him and heirs 
| forever. 
“Done this tenth day of June, 185—. 


| “ Witnesses, (Signed) 
| “ALBERT ASHMEAD, Tompson FLoyp. 
“RICHARD PETERSON. [Seal.]” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
RETRIBUTION. 


THAT same autumn night, on which the 
| sclemn inquest was held upon the scarcely 
| recognizable remains of old Thompson Floyd, a 
| small posse of men stood silent and quiet before 
the splendid Spruce street mansion, 

It was nearly eleven o’clock; but the lights 

still burned dimly in the hall. 

After a moment of hesitation and conference, 
| Dr. Ashe—for he wasin that group—turned to 
the officers who were with him and said in a 
| guarded tone. 

“Heisin! J saw him behind the curtains 
of the library. I would know even his shadow 
among a thousand. Surround the house «#5 
well as you can; I will enter and confront the 
villain.” 

“He is a daring, desperate man, doctor,” 
suggested a tall, bawny policeman, ‘ Per- 
haps one cf us had better accompany you.” 

‘*No; thanks. 1 wish everything to be done 
quietly. We must be as humene as } ossible 
ior his wife’s sake, who, after all, isa w«man. 
I will go alone; 1f he resists | am prepared.” 

He drew on the bell;pull at once. The «ffi. 
cers sunk back out of sight in the gloomy 
shadows, 

The summons was not answered, 

Again the physician rung. 

Only a moment elapsed, when half-timid, 
hesitating foot: teps sounded within the lighted 
hal]. The bolt was turned and the door partly 
and cautiously cpened. In an instant Dr. 
Ashe placed bis shoulder against the panel, and 
shoving the door wide open, entered the ball. 

Minerva, the wife, balf en dishabille, a small 
night-lamp in her hand, ber face white and 
scary, ber long black hair streaming over her 
snowy night-dress, crouched like a frightened 
hare bebind the door. 

She recoiled, and trembled so violently that 
the lamp came near falling trom her hand. 

“You here!” she exclaimed, in a husky, 
tremulous whisper. ‘And what would you, 
Dr. Ashe?” 

«T would see your husband, madam; I have 
business with bim,” answered the doctor, calm- 
ly, though at first he had been startled by the 
sudden sight of Minerva. 

‘““What would you have of him, Dr. Ashe?” 
and she clutched him appealingly by the sleeve. 
“Speak! for Heaven’s sake, tel] me the trutb!” 

“Seek your chamber, Mrs. Floyd,” returned 
the pbysician, in a warmcr, more sy mpathizing 
tone. ‘‘Youniust, for your own peace of mind, 
for your own honor, eudeavor to forget Alger- 
non Floyd.” 

“Oh! what is this? Heaven stand by me!” 
moaned the poor woman, as Dr. Ashe hastily 
ascended the stairs and rapped boldly on the 
library door. He waited for no voice bidd:ng 
him enter, but turned the belt and entered the 
room, 

Algernon Floyd, bali dozing, was sitting by 
the table, leaving bis brow upon bis band. He 
started to his feet es the rap fell upon bis ear, 
and Dr, Ashe strode into the rcom. In an in- 
stant he was erect— his hand in his bosom, 

* Ha! Fred Ashe! you are rather unceremo- 
nious!” he «jaculated, thieateningly. ‘‘ What 
brings you here to-night?” 

‘The determination to see justice done in 
Philadelphia,” was the reply. 

‘What do you mean?” and Fred's face grew 
ashen yale. 

“Just what I say, sir.” 

“Out with it! What do—” 

“7 mean to arrest. you, Algernon Floyd, in 
the name of an outraged Commonwealth, for 
the foul, cowardly murder ci your own uncle 
—Thomp-on Floyd!” bissed the doctor. 

“Back! back, man! You arecrazy! Stand 
back! Leavesthis house, or—” 

“Back! No! Do you know tbese articles— 
your property—Algernon Floyd?” suddenly in- 
terrupted the physician, as he unrolled a small 
bundle which be had carried beneath his coat. 
He cast on the table a wet, frayed, faded cord 
enee of red silk, and a rusted dagger of pecu- 
liar make. 

' ‘With a wild ery of horror Algernon Floyd 
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reeled back, But as hisface grew almost black 
with the frenzied expression of desperation, he 
paused, snatched a pistol from his pocket and 
fired. 

A low, gurgling moan, a half-cry of heart- 
breaking grief broke on the air, and a heavy 
fall echoed in the outside passageway. 

Dr. Ashe, unharmed and untouched, quickly 
turned. He gasped for breath as he beheld 
Minerva Clayton, prostrate on the floor, a pur- 
ple tide welling from her bosom, the rich red 
blood staining the snowy night-dress, 

In an instant the physician was by the side 
of the fallen woman. 

At that moment the front door was crashed 
in, and a half-dozen policemen rushed into the 
mansion, 

Algernon Floyd saw his position, saw his 
doom. Without a moment of hesitation, he 
turned like lightning, and sprung through the 
rear window—glass, sash and all giving way. 

“After him, men! quick!” shouted Dr. 
Ashe. ‘Behind the house! Secure~him dead 
or alive!” " 

The officers darted out. But the game had 
esciped; Algernon Floyd was not to be seen, 
high or low. 

Fred Ashe felt the flickering pulse of the 
wounded woman, and endeavored to stanch the 
crimson current pouring from the bosom; but 
his efforts were in vain. The bullet had plowed 
through the very chambers of the beart; aud 
Minerva Clayton, speaking no word, giving no 
sign at parting, *‘slept the sleepthat knows no 
waking.” 

She was dead. 

“Tis better thus! ay! far better thus!” mur- 
mured the physician, atear, unbidden, dimming 
his eyes, as he gently, tenderly, composed the 
stiffening limbs. ‘There is oblivion in the 
grave! Beautiful, misguided, erring Minerva! 
may Heaven shrive thee of thy sins and short- 
comings!” 

And the brawny armed officers who grouped 
silently around muttered: 

* Amen!” 

Algernon Floyd had indeed escaped immedi- 
ate danger. He glanced not once behind him 
as he fled on through the almost deserted 
streets, and lonesome lanes, toward the Schuyl- 
kill, He soon reached Fairmount. Skirting 
*he northern border of the reservoir bill, he 
hnrriei onward. At last he paused by Girard 
avenue bridge and peered around the jutting 
rock at Moll’s old house on the bank. 

He started, as he noticed a bright light 
streaming from the windows. 

“Hal! Fate itself is against me!” he gasped. 
“‘T must seek refuge elsewhere. God pity me! 
for I am to be pitied!” 

Waiting no longer, he turned up the steep 
embankment leading to the abutment of the 
bridge. At last, almost exhausted, he reached 
the top and stood upon the bridge. 

He noticed not a dark, herculean figure 


- which had foilowed closely behind him, all the 


way from the reservoir. 

Floyd hesitated not a moment, but passing 
through the gate, hurried along the bridge to- 
ward the western shore. He had not taken a 
dezen steps before, suddenly, the dark figure 
still hanging behind him, darted upon him. 

A fierce struggle‘ensued; but Algernon Floyd 
was already exhausted; he was now no match 
for his gigantic antagonist. Slowly he was 
borne back over the rail, which guarded the 
sides of the bridge. His foe’s hand was grasp- 
ing his throat; his lungs were almost bursting 
with struggling air. 

“Ahal now Ise got you, Mars Capen Algy!” 
growled the assailer. ‘ We’s met at las’ and 
I golly! tis fer de las’ time! Ya! ya! don’t 
twist, for I’se got you! You is a-chokin’, is 
you? Ya! ya! dat’s right! Dat’s fer poor, 
Becky, de poor gal, dat you killed for nothing, 
you white-livered piece ©’ trash! Take dat! 
an’ dat!” he continued, furiously, drawing a 
heavy knife, and driving it with a frenzied 
force into the exposed breast of the unresisting, 
fainting, dying man! ‘Take dat! an’ when 
you gits to de bad plac», ’member dat Black 
Ben settled scores wid you at last! Dar!—dat 
wil! do! Now, overboard!” 

Catching the dead, limp form of the mur- 
dered man, he lifted it, as though it were a 
feather, and flung it far over the railing of the 
tall bridge. 

A moment and a sickening splash was heard; 
and the scarred, mutilated body of Algernon 
Floyd sunk beneath the dark, chilly waters of 
the Schuylkill, not ten yardés from the spot 
where che remains of his murdered uncle— 


| murdered by his daring hand!— had rested and 


been food for fishes for more than two years, 


A form crept stealthily, yet hurriedly, along 
the river-bank. It now lacked only a few 
minutes of twelve o'clock. The night was in- 
tensely dark, and even the paling stars were 
obscured behind the thin, gray racks of fleecy 
cloud floating across the inky sky. 

Stealthily, swiftly, the man crept on; he 
neared the edge of the park by the Schuylkill. 

“ By Jupiter! the times are getting skittish 
—infernally ticklisb,” he muttered, “if the 
flying rumors are true! And, I tell you, Jem 
Wa!ton, you’re in a scrape, and the Captain, 
too! . . Found the old man, have they? Won- 
derful! wonderful! And yet the job, though 
hastily done, was well done! .. Will Algy 
throw me over, now? Look to yourself, Jem 
Walton, and get away from here! And then, 
old Moll, bloody old b2ast that she is! she 
knows—too much! Ha! a bright thought! 
Yes! the hour is late! I have a key—and—my 
knife is keen! yes, Moll! Now we'll see! we'll 
see! you boasted once— Ha! what is thai?” 
he exclaimed, as he heard a noise, as of a strug- 
gle going on upon the bridge, under the deep, 
gloomy arch of which the wan stood, He lis 
tened. The noise increased; then came the 
beavy, sickening whiz of a falling body; an- 
cther moment and a heavy splash echoed under 
the sounding arch, ana the flying spray fell in 
the face and on the beard of Jem Walton. 

‘¢ What is that—ha!” 

He stooped down by the water’s edge, as the 
dark outlines of a grotesque figure, hali-sub- 
merged, floated up at his very feet and stranded 
on the pebbly shore. 

“Great God! the Captain! Algy! dead— 
dead! dead! . . Now, Moll, there is nothing 
left! The time has come!” 

Turning at once, he hurried along the river’s 
edge at a half-run. 
out-jutting rock, and in a few moments paused 
near the little house on the river. 

A bright light burned from the window, 
high in the air, like a spectral eye gleaming 
out in the night. 

** Ha! good! she’s there!” 

As he spoke, he took a pistol from his bosom 
and placed it in his right coat pocket. Tnen he 
loosed a kuife under his belt. 

** Bloody Moll is the only living being who 
can say a word against Jem Walton!” he 
hissed. ‘Come, nerve yourself, for—” 

The rest of the sentence was lost, as, ap- 
proaching the dark passageway under the 
house, he groped along until he felt the heavy 
door barring bis way. In an instant, he had 
cautiously adjusted the key in the lock, turned 
the bolt back, and softly pushed open the door, 
leaving it standing wide ajar. In a moment 
more, the staircase was creaking beneath his 
boot, Suddenly the door at the head of the 
stairs, the one opening into the elegantly fur- 
nished reception-room before referred to— 
opened. A dark form obscured the light fall- 
ing through that doorway. 

“Ts that you, Ben?’ asked a coarse female 
voice. 

No answer, the creaking koots still ascending. 

“T know ’tis you, Ben, and that your work 
is welldone. What—” 

She had not time to finish the sentence; for 
the man suddenly raised his head, bounded on 
the landing, and, knife in hand, dashed full 
upon the woman. The latter, though taken 
unawares, soon recovered herself, and retreated 
into the room, at the same time drawing from 
hor belt a huge, naked knife. 

“Jem Walton! Then you've beard the news! 
and at last, you’re afraid of the rope! Come 
on, cowardly villain! come on! and I will rid 
the gallows of its des.” 

She had no need to bid the man on; he was 
terribly in earnest. In another instant the 
two ferocious combatants had met in a deadly 
struggle. 


glinted fire as they came in contact. The 
light was extinguished, and a terrible battle 
was inaugurated. Nothing was heard save 
the terrible dull thuds of the descending 
knives. Suddenly, a long, wailing cry came 
from the man; then, a terrible, fierce sputter- 
ing, as if his throat was severed, and then, an- 
other cry. 

‘You've got it, Jem Walton! You’ve got it! 
and now, to the waters!” 

At that instant a pistol-shot rung in the air. 

With a half-shriek the woman staggered to 
her feet, threw ber arms wildly about her head, 


Then he had rounded the | 


They were fairly matched in brawn | 
and desperate courage. The tempered blades | 
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and, with a fearful groan, sunk slowly to the 
floor. * * The night passed; the morning 
came and the sun shene through the narrow 
window of that ghastly room. It was nowa 
death chamber. 

Stark, terrible in death, lay Jem Walton in 
his gore, his throat cut from ear to ear; and 
near him was Bloody Moll, a bullet-hole 
through the temple. 


CHAPTER XXXL 
REWARD. 

THE reader cen: nly infer to a certain extent 
the strange re. ela ious opened up by the sud- 
den death ot Alsernon Floyd, Jem Walton, 
and old Moll. Tuose revelations would fill a 
volume. 

Certain papers were found on Algernon 
Floyd’s person when his cold, stiff corpse was 
taken from the Schuylkill, and, for conveni- 
ence, carried to the same barge-house wherein 
the night before had rested the horrible re- 
mains of Thompson Floyd. Those papers 
told a strange and fearful tale. 

Documents were found, also, in the house of 
old Moll, riveting verious links of crime and 
terror with the dark seerets carried about by 
Algernon Floyd, 

We will briefly state that these singular, 
bloody dccuments are in our bands; and choulda 
demand be made at some future time, we will 
write out as dark a tale as ever was sj read be 
fore the public. Until that demand Le made 
the secret history of these river-pirates and 
murderers must be allowed to rest. 

Only a few words more, and we must push 
aside the ecribbled sheets and wipe cur pen. 

Minerva Clayton’s remains weie followed to 
the grave by only a half-dozen mourners; 
among them were Clinton Craig, Fred Ashe, 
aud biue-eyed, greut-learted Alice Ray. And 
es the three turucd away fiom the lowly, fresh- 
heeped mound in Laure) Hill, there went forth 
from each of their bearts an earnest prayer 
fur the repose of the soul of the ambiticus yet 
unlucky woman. To thisday no marble shaft 
cr blazoned brass tells who rests there, so si- 
lently in the moaning cemetery... Her history 
lives only in the memory of those who knew 
her in the days that are dead and gone, to re- 
turn no more, forever. 

Old Mr. Ciayton vurned out to be a defaulter 
for a large amount of the bank’s money, 
He did not long survive his own disgracetul 
exposure. He put an end to his existence by 
sLooting bimself through the head. 

Black Ben was heard of once again; it was 
far away in the distant West; but his ulti- 
mate fate it is not our province bere to tell. 

Clinton Craig, in due time, succeeded to the 
Froperry leit him by Mr. Thomyson Floyd, 
who was in reality the young man’s father, 
And a singular story was left to the auburn- 
haired son by the old man; the second paper 
contained in the small square package told tbat 
story. P 

Clinton had read that revelation with tear- 
dimmed eyes, on a dark and windy night, all 
aloue in the library. And cn tlie next day he 
had journeyed to New York. In the quiet 
shadows of Greenwood, under a moaning wil- 
low, he had found a plain slab bearing this 
brief inscription: 

“To my wife, Gertrude; aged twenty-six.” 

Over that humble etone Clinton Craig’ bad 
strewn memorial flowers, and with his face 
bowed to the cold slab had murmtred: 

“MorTHER! MOTHER!” * 


A few weeks rolled away, and the silvery 
peal of mairiege-bells chimed in the air, The 
gentle, devoted, blue-eyed Ahce Ray was, at 
last, the glad, bappy wile «cf him whom she 
had alweys loved—Clinton Craig, 

And Dr. Ashe, noble triend, self sacrificing, 
suffering friend, stood by and held out the 
ring of-virgin gold, that bound the twain to- 
gether. But no pang shot through his manly 
heart; no tear started to his eye. He was 
happy in that others were rejoicing. 

On the banks of the Hudson, sixty miles 
above New York, stands the elegant mansion 
of Clinton Craig, far removed from the scenes 
of the young man’s former troubles and tri- 
umphs, And Alice is spared tohim yet, while 
two blue-eyed boys sport on the spreading 
lawn, and gladden the _passing hours of sun- 
shine there. 

Fred Ashe, M. D.—still a bachelor—is with 
the happy household. 

There we will leave them. 

THE END 
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